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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  ^or iter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  Ms  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  i^t  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— meither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dt.  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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MR  LOWE  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Fates  seem  still  to  be  cruel  to  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Administration.  The  same  ill-fortune  or  mismanag^e- 
ment  which  left  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  the 
defence  of  the  Ministry  before  its  reconstruction,  left  to 
Mr  Lowe  its  apology,  now  that,  to  use  his  own  simile, 
the  cards  have  been  shuffled.  Whether  the  speech 
which  the  new  Home  Secretary  delivered  at  the  Cutler’s 
Feast  be  considered  as  a  plea  for  himself  or  for  the  Go¬ 
vernment  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is  equally  “  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable.”  The  same  self-laudation  and  glorifi¬ 
cation,  the  same  list  of  qnasi-Liberal  victories,  was  once 
again  gone  over.  Nothing  was  added  except  the  reve¬ 
lation  that  as  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  did 
not  feel  within  himself any  of  that  admirable  genius 
for  finance  which  we  have  seen  in  Mr  Pitt,  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  in  Mr  Gladstone,”  he  went  to  the  Latin 
grammar  for  his  political  economy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
undervalue  this  communication.  It  explains  very  mnch 
that  before  seemed  rather  odd.  The  match  tax  and  its 
nice  little  motto  is  accounted  for  at  once ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  as  the  Bank  Notes  Bill  and  the  Zan¬ 
zibar  Contract  cannot  be  explained  on  mathematical 
principles,  they  also  had  their  origin  in  some  classical 
peculiarity. 

Apart  from  this  little  confidence,  which  we  hope  the 
British  public  will  appreciate,  the  interest  of  Mr  Lowe’s 
speech  is  rather  psychological  than  political.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  wonder  of  onr  Latin-grammar  financier 
at  the  enormous  task  undertaken  by  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  except  his  great  amazement — his  “infinite 
astonishment  ” — at  what  they  have  achieved.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  which  they  set  before  themselves  was  “the 
most  extravagant  that  any  set  of  middle-aged  and  elderly 
gentlemen  had  ever  before  {sic)  arrived  at.”  And  so  it 
Mas,  without  a  doubt,  if  Mr  Lowe  accurately  described 
it.  They  determined  to  solve  “  the  leading  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  the  politician.”  It  was  our  turn 
to  be  amazed  when  we  read  that  this  had  actnally  been 
done.  The  very  first  item  of  Mr  Lowe’s  programme 
stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  absurdity  of 
his  statement.  English  statesmen,  he  tells  os,  turned 
their  eyes  to  Ireland,  and  endeavoured  “to  knit  the 
hearts  of  the  empire  into  one  harmonious  concord.” 

pass  over  this  carious  figure  of  speech  without 
wmment,  applying  as  it  does  to  the  country  of  Sir 
Boyle  Roche ;  bat,  we  ask,  has  that  which  it  endeavours 
m,  been  done  ?  Everybody  knows  it  has  not. 

i  ins  is,  it  must  be  fairly  acknowledged,  not  altogether 
ihe  fault  of  the  Government,  whose  endeavour,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  to  satisfy  the  just 
emands  of  Irishmen,  is  deserving  of  warm  recognition, 
at  there  is  a  party  in  Ireland  which  no  Liberal  politi- 
satisfy  without  betraying  his  own  principles, 
and  Mr  Gladstone’s  popularity  was  shattered  in  the 
^  empt  to  serve  the  interests  of  that  party.  The  Go- 
jerurnenfc  made  a  double  mistake  with  reference  to 
setting  itself  uncompromisingly  against  the 
onie  Rulers  and  endeavouring  to  bay  over  Cardinal 


Cullen.  We  do  not  say  that  they  could  have  conceded 
the  Home  Rule  programme,  even  if  they  could  have  dis¬ 
covered  it ;  but  there  was  much  which  they  might  have 
done  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  Irishmen 
to  decide  in  those  matters  which  concern  themselves 
I  alone.  The  dififerentiation  of  functions,  which  is  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  prdgress  of  the  social  as  of  the  animal  organ¬ 
ism,  should  have  been  recognised  by  Liberal  statesmen  ; 
and  embodied,  so  far  as  public  opinion  would  permit,  in 
suitable  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  the  demands  of 
the  Ultramontane  clique  should  have  been  sternly  re¬ 
fused.  We  do  not  say  that  such  a  course  would  at  once 
have  got  rid  of  “the  Irish  difficulty.”  Indeed,  it  is 
I  assumed  that  there  is  one  phase  of  onr  difficnlties  with  the 
sister  isle  which  we  mast  trust  to  the  slow  progress  of 
religious  enlightenment  to  cure.  But  we  should  have 
taken  our  stand  on  the  line  of  justice,  and  should  have 
had  the  support  of  Liberal  opinion,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  hut  thronghout  the  world,  in  resisting  an  inso¬ 
lent  and  aggressive  hierarchy,  whose  intrigues  are  the 
curse  of  the  civilised  world. 

We  have  no  need  to  follow  Mr  Lowe  in  his  boast  of 
the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  ballot.  Both  of  these  changes  were  demanded 
by  public  opinion,  and  no  Government  conld  resist  their 
adoption.  If  we  had  not  obtained  them  from  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone,  we  sboold  have  done  so  from  Mr  Disraeli.  But, 
as  we  have  pointed  oat  often  before,  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  a 
-weapon  which  should  never  be  found  in  Liberal  hands, 
for  we  should  deny  the  right  of  the  Tories  to  wield  it ; 
and  the  ballot,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  a  mischievous 
sham.  Even  Mr  Lowe’s  plea  of  economy  w’e  cannot 
allow.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  for  him  to  prove  that  expen¬ 
diture  has  been  lessened  if  he  is  allowed  to  withdraw  all 
those  items  in  which  there  has  been  an  increase ;  and 
this  method,  which  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  is  the 
one  be  adopts.  Some  wise  retrenchments  have  been 
carried  out;  but  this  has  been  done  in  the  most  un¬ 
gracious  manner,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  worst  paid 
public  servants ;  while  the  most  glaring  sinecures  are 
left  untouched.  The  fact  elicited  by  Mr  Vernon  Har- 
court’s  committee  that  public  servants  have  been  pen¬ 
sioned  off*  at  one  office  as  redundant,  while  fresh  appoint¬ 
ments  were  being  made  to  other  offices,  will  show  how 
retrenchment  has  been  carried  out. 

Mr  Lowe  says  that  when  he  looks  hack  it  appears  to 
him  that  it  must  be  a  dream.  We  wish  it  were;  for  then 
the  Liberal  party  might  be  saved  from  a  period  of  disor¬ 
ganisation,  and  the  country  from  a  year  or  so  of  Tory 
rule.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  no  dream  so  far  as  the 
nation  is  concerned,  though  it  may  be  that  Mr  Lowe  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  dreaming.  If  so,  it  is  probable 
that  the  next  general'  election  will  give  them  rather  a 
rude  awakening  if  they  do  not  make  haste  to  open  their 
eyes.  We  shall  be  very  glad — and  very  surprised— -if 
they  do  so.  But  they  must  quickly  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  can  offer  a  progi-amme  which  will  unite 
the  Liberal  forces,  or  whether  they 
Mr  Lowe  suggests,  to  rest  and  be  thankfifi.  If  they 
choose  the  latter  alternative— if  they  mistake  Radical  dis¬ 
content  for  Conservative  reaction-they  may  be  assured 
that  the  days  of  their  tenure  of  office  are  numbered. 
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SO  tlian  ttiany  oi  tne  central  aoctrmes  ot  Frotestantiam) 
there  is  a  certain  broad  logic  in  the  position  of  the 
Church  which  accepts  them,  which  shows  up  in  very 
forcible  contrast  the  essentialiy  illogical  character  of  the 
Protestant  hypothesis.  The  Times^  as  the  representatire 
of  English  Protestantism,  would  have  been  more  prudent 
to  have  remained  silent  than  to  have  commented  on 
without  replying  to,  Archbishop  Manning’s  logiually  un¬ 
answerable  argument  in  his  parting  sermon  to  the  pil¬ 
grims.  The  organ  of  the  Broad  Church  party^ — the 
occupants  of  the  weakest  point  in  an  untenable  position 
— had  nothing  to  say,  and  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  to 
be  said  in  answer  to  the  main  Catholic  argument.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  as  difficult  to  get  over.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Christianity  are  bound  to 
fix  some  period  at  which,  and  to  give  some  reason  why 
^  ^  If  they  cannot,  and 


THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLIC  PILGRIMAGE. 

At  daybreak  on  Tuesday  last  a  band  of  Catholic 
devotees,  or,  to  use  Archbishop  Manning’s  more  courtly 
description,  “  a  numerous  and  distinguished  company  of 
the  faithful,”  having  duly  heard  mass  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Warwick-streel,  started  by  train 
from  the  Victoria  Station  e7i  route  for  Newhaven,  Dieppe, 
Paris,  and  the  shrine  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Paray-le- 
Monial.  The  programme  of  the  journey  is  now  tolerably 
familiar  to  all,  and  its  items  and  incidents  have  formed 
the  subject  of  quite  enough  if  not,  perhaps,  somewhat 
.  too  much  small  wit  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
AVe  have  all  made  merry  over  the  “  itinerariura  ”  to  be 
recited  as  the  train  starts,  the  “  Joyful  Mysteries  of  the 
Rosary”  to  be  said  between  London  and  Newhaven,  and 
the  “Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary”  between  Dieppe 
and  Rouen,  and  now  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  affair,  strange  phenomenon  as  it  is,  after 
a  more  serious  fashion,  and  to  draw  from  it  such  moral 
as  it  may  afford.  The  first  observation  which  we  think 
should  be  made  upon  it,  as  only  a  just  tribute  to  the 
actors  in  it,  is  one  which  we  regret  to  say  has  been  almost 
universally  pretermitted,  though  it  is  certainly  the  one 
which  should  have  suggested  itself  most  readily  to  an 
ago  so  little  remarkable  for  the  courage  of  its  opinions  as 
our  own.  Whatever  the  other  qualities,  moral  or  mental, 
with  which  we  may  be  disposed  to  credit  the  English 
pilgrims,  we  cannot  deny  to  them  the  credit  of  earnest¬ 
ness,  or  to  their  act  the  respectability  of  courage.  These 
are  days  in  which  the  avowal  of  scepticism  up  to  a 
certain  decorously  respectable  point  requires  far  less 
strength  of  mind  in  the  avower  than  the  confession  of 
a  superstitious  faith.  Many  of  the  jesters  who  have 
made  sport  of  the  pilgrims  to  Paray-le-Monial  might 
have  envied  them  the  courage  which  did  not  fear  to  face 
the  jests  that  they  knew  would  be  levelled  at  them. 
After  all,  religious  or  irreligious,  no  man  has  ever  liked 
to  be  thought  a  credulous  and  w’^eak-minded  imbecile  by 
his  neighbours  ;  and  in  no  age  probably  has  this  dis¬ 
taste  been  more  universally  and  more  keenly  felt  than 
in  the  present.  We  think,  accordingly,  that  the  courage 
displayed  by  the  English  pilgrims  w’as  of  no  small 
amount ;  and  as  its  amount  is  the  measure  of  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  those  who  displayed  it,  the 
pilgrimnge  has  at  least  one  satisfactory  feature  for  those 
who  bold,  with  us,  that  honesty  of  conviction  and  fear¬ 
less  expression  of  it  are  everywhere  and  under  all 
circumstances  good. 

No  doubt,  however,  this  brings  us  to  a  question  which 
is  sure  to  be  asked,  and  which  must  have  an  answer. 
Fearlessness  of  expression,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  very 
well,  and  very  satisfactorily  proved  by  this  manifes¬ 
tation  ;  but  how  about  honesty  of  conviction  ?  or  rather, 
assuming  honesty,  how  about  conviction  ?  Are  we 
really  to  dignify  these  monstrous  superstitions  by  so 
respectable  a  name  ?  If,  by  some  marvellous  mental 
gymnastics,  men  of  apparent  intelligence  can  believe,  or 
fancy  they  believe,  that  Marie  Alacociue’s  story  related 
absolute  truth,  that  the  canonised  hysterics  of  an 
invalid  nun  are  to  be  accepted  as  representations  of 
actual  facts,  should  we  not,  while  respectfully  admitting 
the  hotiafides  of  the  believers,  call  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  process  they  have  gone  through  by  some  other 
name  than  “convictions.”  Possibly  we  should.  For 
our  own  part,  we  would  willingly  confine  such  words  as 
“  belief,”  “  convictions,”  &c.,  to  the  results  of  those 
humbler  operations  by  which  the  mind  proceeds  from 
rational  evidence  to  rational  conclusions  j  but  language, 
unfortunately,  is  too  scanty  and  custom  too  strong  for 
ns.  AVe  must  perforce  speak  of  the  “  belief  ”  and  the 
“convictions  ”  of  these  English  pilgrims  on  the  subject 
of  their  pilgrimage ;  and,  having  then  disposed  of  the 
question  of  language,  we  may  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  conviction  itself,  and  of  the  general  scheme  of  belief 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  And  here  we  must  admit  that 
the  English  pilgrims  have  a  very  decided  dialectical 
advantage  over  our  orthodox  Protestant  friends.  Ridi¬ 
culous  and  even  revolting  as  this  and  other  Catholic 
legends  are  (and  they  are,  after  all,  not  one  whit  more 


miracles  became  finally  impossible, 
they  of  course  c^innot,  fix  any  such  period  or  give  any 
such  reason,  then,  whether  they  accept  the  modern  Catho¬ 
lic  miracles  or  not,  they  are  bound  to  approach  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  they  display  at  present.  In  commenting  on 
Archbishop  Manning’s  sermon,  the  Times  remarks  that 
“  there  are  educated  classes  of  Englishmen  who  believe, 
though  not  in  the  fashion  of  the  strict  Roman  sect,  and 
it  is  the  great  labour  of  Roman  polemics  to  drive  them 
out  of  that  position  into  believing  everything  or  believ¬ 
ing  nothing.”  But  how  if  logic  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Roman  polemics,  and  if  there  be  logically  no  middle 
course  between  submitting  the  judgment  to  the  dictates 
of  an  external  authority,  accepting  all  the  marvels  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  it  in  the  way  of  winking  virgins,  liquefying 
blood,  and  hysterical  nuns,  and  rejecting  the  super¬ 
natural  altogether  ?  The  Protestant,  of  course,  is  ready 
with  his  compromise  of  a  "reasonable  faith,”  but  time  and 
the  progress  of  thought  are  every  day  rendering  his  com¬ 
promise  more  and  more  impossible.  The  “  reasonable 
frith  ”  is  more  and  more  clearly  seen  to  be  a  faith  with 
just  as  much  allow'ance  of  reason  as  suits  its  purposes,* and 
not  a  w’hit  more.  The  dilemma  “  believe  all  or  nothing  ” 
in  the  matter  of  the  supernatural  is,  in  fact,  inevitable 
and  unanswerable.  The  appeal  to  “  evidence  ”  so-called, 
the  attempt  to  construct  rational  grounds  for  believing 
irrationalities, — these  must  go  the  way,  if  they  have  not 
already  gone  the  way,  of  the  other  rusty  old  weapons  of 
the  eighteenth-century  theology.  It  is  now  felt  more 
or  less  clearly  by  sceptics  and  believers  alike  that  there 
is  no  purely  intellectual  root  of  faith — that  even  the 
first  step  cannot  be  taken  except  by  a  ^ro  tanto  surrender 
of  the  rational  judgment  to  supposed  supernatural 
influences,  and  that  when  the  first  step  has  been  taken, 
it  is  not  easy  to  indicate  the  last.  Those  who  please 
may  adopt  an  arbitrary  halting-place  selected  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  are  not  acting  a  whit  more  rationally, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  much  less  of  logic  and  con¬ 
sistency,  than  those  w’ho  pause  in  their  career  of  faith 
only  in  obedience  to  the  assumedly  authorised  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  same  supernatural  power  to  whom  they 
originally  surrendered  their  judgment. 

AVe  cannot  expect  these  reflections  to  produce  much 
effect  on  the  self-satisfied  spirit  of  English  Protestant¬ 
ism.  No  doubt  it  will  still  continue  to  flatter  itself  that 
reason  is  completely  satisfied  W’ith  the  partial  liberty 
which  she  possesses  under  Protestant  modes  of  thought : 
and  that  because  she  is  not  gagged  and  handcuffed  as 
she  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Syllabus,  she  must  regard 
her  position  in  the  reformed  communions  as  altogether 
satisfactory.  Instead  of  being  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  laid  prostrate  in  darkness,  she  is  allowed  to  expa¬ 
tiate  freely  within  certain  limits,  but  with  a  stout  cord 
attached  to  her  ankle,  bien  entendu,  and  which  is  pretty 
frequently  and  sharply  pulled  when  any  disposition  ^ 
shown  to  outstep  the  prescribed  bounds.  It  seems  w 
be  forgotten  that  such  a  situation,  if  less  oppressive,  is 
infinitely  more  irritating  and  ignominious  than  a  closer 
restraint,  and  that  it  has  all  the  inconveniences  of  cai^ 
tivity  without  any  of  its  dignity  or  pathos.  AVe  won  ^ 
not,  however,  seem  to  depreciate  the  advantages  wnic 
thought  and  progress  gain  even  from  this  partial  J 
of  reason  within  the  domain  of  the  national  faith.  A 
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prisoner  will  soni3  day  break  her  bonds  altogether;  the 
desire  for  complite  freedom  will  soon  be  enkindled  by 
the  taste  of  it  which  an  imprudent  indulgence  has 
allowed  her ;  and  as  she  scents  the  free  air  of  the  outer 
world,  and  looks  forth  on  the  boundless  field  of  inquiry, 
she  feels,  and  we  who  look  on  feel  also,  that  the  day  of 
final  manumission  cannot  be  long  postponed. 

H.  D.  T. 


THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  delighted  at  the  outburst  of 
another  of  those  little  wars  which  serve,  even  better 
than  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  to  give  vent  to  our  military 
ardour,  and  which  prove  to  all  the  world  that  the  national 
prowess  which,  ere  now,  caused  England  to  engage  in 
wars  as  great  and  wasteful  as  those  in  which  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  w’on  their  fame,  still  lives  and  is  able  to 
display  itself  in  such  bold  exploits  as  the  slaughtering  of 
Maories  and  the  capture  of  the  Abyssinian  capital.  We 
confess  we  do  not  see  how  the  new  undertaking  on  which 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his  staflT  are  to  embark  next 
week  could  very  well  have  been  avoided.  It  is  a  common 
incident  of  mischief-making  and  wrong-doing  that  they 
necessitate  the  perpetration  of  greater  mischief  and 
more  wrong.  This  latest  Ashantee  war  may,  after  a 
miserable  fashion,  be  justifiable,  seeing  that  we  cannot 
suffer  our  subjects  and  allies  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  be 
attacked  and  killed  without  doing  something  to  protect 
them.  But,  if  it  is  necessary,  surely  there  is  nothing  to 
gloat  over  in  it.  If  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  the 
travesty  of  “  blood  and  iron  ”  policy  in  which  our 
previous  obligations  have  involved  us,  ^ve  should  do  it 
rather  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  than  with  bluster  and  self¬ 
laudation.  Many  aspects  of  onr  Tiational  temper,  how¬ 
ever,  are';  incomprehensible  to  us ;  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain  how  they  who  make  the  most  parade 
of  their  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  among  men  are  loudest  in  their  rejoicings  over 
the  adoption  of  what  is  anything  but  a  Christian  policy, 
and  can  even  urge,  as  does  the  Speciator^  that  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Gladstone  administration  should  be 
forgiven,  because,  besides  our  bullying  tactics  in  Car¬ 
tagena  waters,  “  Lord  Kimberley  is  coming  out  in  quite 
a  new  character,  as  a  diplomatist  who  means  fighting, 
and  a  governor  who  intends  to  place  British  power  in 
one  quarter  of  the  world  above  any  dark  person’s  inter¬ 
ference.” 

It  is  only  wdien  a  new  Ashantee  war  breaks  out,  or 
some  similar  event  occurs,  that  the  English  public 
remembers  that  it  has  any  interest  in  the  districts  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  are 
more  hopeful  possessions  than  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia ; 
hut,  now  that  the  slave  trade  is  pretty  well  abolished, 
they  hardly  seem  to  be  worth  retaining ;  or,  if  missionaries 
and  ivory  dealers  find  it  to  their  interests  to  remain  on 
the  coast,  we  are  hardly  called  upon  to  do  very  much  for 
their  protection.  The  history  of  our  West  African 
settlements  affords  very  poor  justification  for  their 
encouragement ;  and,  if  under  any  circumstances  that 
encouragement  might  have  been  desirable,  we  fear  that 
e  history,  which  the  “dark  persons”  understand  even 
etter  than  their  white  superiors,  has  put  that  out  of  the 
question.  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the  other  forts  were 
erec  ed  two  centuries  and  more  ago  as  strongholds  of  the 
^  ave  trade,  and  as  centres  from  which  white  men  might 
go  orth  to  buy  slaves  and  other  goods  with  rum  and 
gunpowder.  Since  then,  after  some  ten  million  negroes 
a  TOen  bought  or  stolen  for  use  in  the  American 
0  onies,  English  philanthropy  took  a  turn,  and  the  forts 
properly  for  hindering  the  traffic  that 
previously  been  in  fashion.  The  Ashantees,  Daho- 
slow^^^’  African  races,  how'ever,  have  been 

thev  themselves  to  this  change  of  tactics,  and 

of  ^treasonably  resent  a  procedure  by  which,  instead 

encou  t'lowed  free  room  along  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
nient  vices  connected  with  their  employ- 

fiud  ih^  ^  tye-catchers  for  their  Christian  cu-stomers,  they 
emselves  encroached  upon  by  territorial  claims  and 


British  appropriation  of  districts  that  they  had  regarded 
as,  if. not  exactly  their  own,  at  least  the  possessions  of 
black  men  and  not  of  white.  This  appears  to  be  the 
main  cjiuse  of  the  present  Ashantee  war ;  but  it  is  only 
renewal  of  a  very  old  feud.  The  Ashantees  have  been 
jealous  of  the  Fantees  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  it  was  to  save  themselves  from  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  that  the  Fantees  sought  British 
prot.ction,  and  brought  about  the  first  Ashantee  war  in 
1807.  Since  then  the  feud  has  been  constant,  although 
the  vindictive  measures  by  which  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Sir  Charles  M’Carthy  in  1821  were  revenged  brought 
about  the  nominal  peace  and  the  treaty  of  1831.  We 
must  expect  the  jealousy  to  continue,  especially  w’hile 
we  foster  it  by  extending  our  favours  to  the  Fantees. 
The  advocates  and  admirers  of  the  present  war  say 
truly  that  if  any  solid  result  is  to  issue  from  it,  it  must  be 
by  the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  Ashantee  power,  and  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  whole  immense  district  to 
mercantile  and  missionary  inffuenoes.  Delei ula  eat 
AshanteeaP^  is  the  Spectator's  war-cry.  There  are 
plenty  of  precedents  for  such  an  undertaking,  but 
we  had  hoped  that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  the 
doing  of  such  things  in  the  name  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity. 

Of  course  the  four  or  five  million  Ashantees  ai’e  a 
very  degraded  set  of  people,  although  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  possible  that  we  exaggerate  their  degradation. 
“I  remember,”  said  the  King  of  Ashantee  to  Sir 
William  Winniett,  who  was  sent  in  1818  with  a  message 
from  Queen  Victoria,  asking  him  to  abolish  human 
sacrifices,  “  that  when  I  w'as  a  little  boy  I  heard  that 
the  English  came  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  tlieir  ships 
for  cargoes  of  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them 
to  their  own  country  and  eating  them ;  but  I  have 
long  since  known  that  the  report  was  *  false  ;  and  so  it 
w  ill  be  proved  in  reference  to  many  reports  which  have 
gone  forth  against  me.”  The  proof  has  not  yet  clearly 
appeared,  and  though  we  need  not  credit  all  the  travellers’ 
tales  that  have  been  dished  up  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  philanthropic  taxpayers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Ashantees  may  be  fairly  charged  w’ith  a  great  deal  of 
repulsive  barbarism.  Is  it  our  pi’ovince,  however,  to  put 
this  down  ?  and  if  so,  are  the  capture  of  Coomassie,  the 
overthrow  of  King  Coffie  Calcalli,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
immense  army  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.^  We 
readily  grant  that  the  missionary  enileavours  to  convert 
these  people,  even  to  the  travesty  of  Christianity  that 
exists  in  Englandj  have  not  thus  far  been  very 
successful,  and  that  the  influence  of  such  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  is  practised  by  dealers  in  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gum,  and  palm  oil  has  not  been  more  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  Ashantees  thus  far,  in  spite  even  of 
the  persuasive  demeanour  of  the  officers  and  troops 
who  have  several  times  marched  against  them  before 
now,  have  gained  nothing  at  all  by  our  conduct.  They 
are  only  coming  to  regard  us  more  and  more  as  offensive 
intruders,  so  that  now  they  have  taken  their  irrevocable 
vow  to  raze  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  exterminate  all  the 
European  settlers.  Unfortunately  their  threats  and  their 
actual  advances  against  us  seem  to  justify  some  resist¬ 
ance,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  help  for  .at  any  rate 
part  of  the  work  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  going  to 
do ;  but  we  are  bound  to  raise  our  protest  against  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  conquest  that  are  being 
forward.  We  need  not  fear  that  Mr  Gladstone’s  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  the  taxpayers  opposition  to^  be  met, 
will  indulge  in  any  very  extensive  undertaking ;  and 
we  dare  not  hope  that  any  stronger  arguments  than 
those  of  economy  will  weigh  very  much  with  either  the 
Government  or  its  supporters ;  so  that  something,  and 
not  very  much,  is  sure  to  be  done.  We  trust,  however, 
that  no  more  will  bo  done  than  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  that,  when  it  has  been  accomplished,  we  shall  set 
ourselves  to  avoid  these  absurd  and  discreditablo 
squabbles.  Among  a  few  of  our  statesmen  at  any  rate^ 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  humanity  should  w 
listened  to,  and  the  lessons  of  this  Ashantee  War  and  its 
antecedents  should  have  some  effect  upon  our  policy  as  a 
nation  in  dealing  with  inferior  races. 
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nised  their  side  and  fought  for  it ;  and  they  are 
now.  The  cause  of  **  Henry  the  Fifth,”  and 
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GERMANY  TRIUMPHANT. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  surrounded  by  his 


better  of  Radical  thinkers.  The  Conservatives  throaghout 


Carlos 


marshals  and  princes,  unveiled,  “  with  great  solemnity,”  Seventh  ”  is  their  cause.  The  triumph  of  those 
the  monument  that  is  to  refresh  the  memory  of  future  pretenders  would  be  not  only  fatal  to  liberty  in  France 
Teutonic  generations  as  to  the  victories— commencing  Spain,  but  would  be  a  menace^to  Italy  and  Germany, 
at  Diippel  and  ending  at  Paris— which  have  been  What  this  means  we  all  know.  France  and  Spain,  per- 
achieved  by  the  Germans  of  to-day.  On  Thursday  last,  with  an  ally  in  the  east  of  Europe,  would  attempt 

the  final  instalment  of  the  war  indemnity — two  hundred  tp  divide  Germany  and  Italy  among  a  score  of  prince- 
and  fifW  millions  of  francs  with  interest — was  paid  ii^gs,  and  restore  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope, 
by  the  Trench  to  their  German  conquerors.  This  having  We  are  not  at  all  alarmed  at  this  prospect.  What 
been  accomplished,  the  “  men  in  possession,”  who  are  France  may  do  we  cannot  say.  Her  people  has  its  own 
still  in  occupation  of  Verdun,  will  at  once  take  their  destiny  in  its  own  hands.  If  Frenchmen  allow  them- 
leave ;  and  French  soil,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  selves  to  be  affrighted  by  the  spectre  rouge  into  submis- 
the  war  has  not  alienated,  will  be  free  from  other  than  sion  to  the  yoke  which  the  oligarchs  who  at  present  rule 
domestic  tyrants.  Thus  the  mighty  revolution  which  them  have  prepared  or  are  preparing  for  them,  they  will 
has  passed  over  Europe  is  at  an  end.  The  German  deserve  their  fate.  Political  slavery  is  the  natural  though 
Emperor — solemn,  even  in  telegrams — has  said  his  last  bitter  fruit  of  political  cowardice.  No  nation  can  escape 
Gott  sei  Dank  for  his  “  blood  and  iron  ”  victories  ;  the  responsibility  for  what  it  allows  to  be  done  in  its  name. 
French  have  borrowed  the  last  franc  of  their  ransom ;  The  ballot  which  entrusted  Louis  Napoleon  with  the 
and  we  are  left  to  survey  the  altered  aspect  presented  control  of  French  politics  deprived  the  French  people  of 
by  European  affairs,  and  to  forecast,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  right  of  throwing  upon  him  the  responsibility  for  the 
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the  result  for  civilisation  and  humanity. 


aggression  upon  Germany.  If  France  allows  herself  to 


It  is  beginning  to  be  seen,  even  by  the  most  stupid,  behandedover  to  the  bigot  of  Frohsdorf,  we  shall  be  very 
that  the  effect  produced  by  the  triumph  of  Germany  sorry  for  a  nation  that  has  done  and  suffered  much  for 
over  France  will  extend  much  further  than  could  be  humanity’s  sake ;  but  we  shall  be  consoled  by  the  fact 
discerned  through  the  smoke  of  battle  and  amid  the  that  the  grim  statesman  who  is  the  real  hero  of  German 
clash  of  arms.  The  close  communion  of  thought,  which  unity  is  neither  slow  to  discern  nor  slow  to  act.  Pope 
is  one  of  the  most  important  social  phenomena  of  Pins  and  his  allies  are  right  in  recognising  in  Otto  von 
modern  times,  has  wrought  a  change  which  few  people  Bismarck  their  most  formidable  enemy.  We  hope  that 
realise.  Our  interests  are  bounded  by  our  knowledge.  France  may  listen  to  her  worthiest  sons,  and  take  again 
Extend  that  knowledge,  and,  if  the  new  world  contains  her  place  side  by  side  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
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aught  like  that  which  has  before  engaged  our  sympa-  the  United  States,  in  the  van  of  civilisation.  Upon 
thies,  those  sympathies  have  in  future  a  wider  field,  herself  it  depends  whether  the  day  which  was  comme- 
But  the  struggle  of  humanity  is  the  same  everywhere.  morated  on  Tuesday  last  shall  hereafter  be  looked  upon 

Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity’s  vast  frame  deliverance  or  the  day  of  her 

Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame : —  J .  H.  L. 

.  In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim.  - 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  mere  geographical  rtvAT  TTrTRRVATTnTIATTtSTt! 

interests  are  constantly  undergoing  expansion  till  they  loJii  KiVAlj  UN  iJjittiN  AiiUJN  ALlbio. 

become  as  wide  as  this  world  of  ours  will  permit.  Not  An  annual  congress  of  the  Intenaational  Working 
only  is  this  going  on  with  persons  of  Liberal  thought  Men’s  Association  was  opened  at  Geneva  last  Monday, 
whose  sympathies  are  naturally  expansive,  but  Toryism  and  a  rival  congress  of  members  of  the  same  Associa- 
itself  is  becoming  internationalised.  Even  the  Standard  tion  is  to  begin  its  proceedings  at  Geneva  next  Mon- 
has  sufficient  intelligence  to  disceiTi  that  the  battle  which  day.  Most  persons  will  doubtless  heartily  rejoice  at 
is  being  fought  by  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Due  the  feud  between  the  two  factions  into  which  the  original 
de  Broglie  and  his  accomplices  in  France,  is  identical  in  Association  has  been  split,  and  at  the  zeal  with  which 


THE  RIVAL  INTERNATIONALISTS. 

An  annual  congress  of  the  Intenaational  Working 


aim  with  that  which  Tories  are  fighting  in  our  own 
country ;  and  it  gives  them  its  sympathy  and  support  with 
the  same  readiness  as  it  was  given  to  the  slaveholders 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  to  their  plagiar¬ 
ists  in  Jamaica.  The  cause  of  tyranny  and  superstition 
is  everywhere  the  same.  The  most  insignificant  fight 
which  takes  place  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  is  not 
without  influence  on  the  Irish  Education  question,  the 
liberty  of  the  Paris  press,' and  the  political  independence 
and  freedom  of  Italy.  The  smallest  of  Carlist  victories 
strengthens  the  hands  of  those  who  would  substitute 
the  revelations  of  hysterical  nuns  for  those  of  inductive 


they  proclaim  their  differences  to  the  world.  We  do 
not  share  those  rejoicings,  but  we  must  admit  that  the 
present  collapse  of  a  great  project  is  only  the  necessary 
result  of  certain  errors,  and  faults  that  are  worse  than 
errors,  into  which  its  promoters  fell  at  starting;  and 
which  have  been  growing  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the 
growing  strength  of  the  healthy  principles  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  International  Association  was  formally 
started  at  Geneva  in  1866,  as  a  bold  and  very  necessary 
protest  against  the  increasing  tyranny  of  capital  over 
labour.  It  undertook  to  unite  by  a  common  bond  all  the 
working  classes  in  the  whole  civilised  community  to 


science,  priestly  domination  for  freedom  of  thought,  the  be,  on  a  vastly  extended  scale,  and  without  the  local  and 
rule  of  one  for  that  of  the  many — who  would  put  off  the  class  jealousies  that  are  too  frequently  combined  with 
poor  with  next  world  promises,  and  put  down  “  heresy  ”  trade-unionism,  a  trade-union  for  all  the  world.  From 
with  fire  and  the  sword.  The  very  energy  with  which  the  first  there  were  flaws  in  that  ambitious  scheme 
the  battle  rages  has  forced  both  parties  to  recognise  the  flaws  that  were  inevitable,  seeing  how  slight  and  faulty 
solidarity  of  interests  which  bind  together  kings  and  had  been  the  social  and  political  education  of  nearly  al 
priests,  monopolists  and  oppressors,  fanatical  soldiers  and  its  promoters  ;  and  there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that, 
cataleptic  women,  Tories  and  pigeon-shooters,  on  the  one  by  practice  in  self-training,  the  rank  and  file  as  well  fls 
side ;  and  philosophers  and  democrats,  Protestants  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  learn  to  remedy 
freethinkers,  economists  and  home-rulers,  poets  and  them,  and  that  their  ideal  would  become  more  perwct 
philanthropists  on  the  other.  as  they  got  nearer  to  it.  But  the  event  is  otherwise. 

What  will  bo  the  influence  of  the  German  triumph  on  Begun  merely  as  an  organisation  for  enabling  the  p^' 
this  most  important  of  all  contests  ?  On  which  side  letariat  to  hold  its  own  against  the  wealthy  classes  by 
shall  we  range  Otto  von  Bismarck  and  United  Germany  ?  insisting  upon  better  wages  and  fair  treatment  in  their 
Strange  to  say.  Liberals  have  hesitated  to  recognise  the  trade  relations,  the  Association  soon  became  a  nest  for 
great  importance  for  their  cause  of  the  success  of  the  socialistic  plans,  which,  if  they  are  excellent  in  concep- 
best  educated  and  most  freethinkingof  the  great  nations  tion,  have  no  chance  of  being  usefully  enforced  before 
of  Europe.  The  statesman  who  has  played  off  the  pious  the  millennium  is  reached  ;  and  these  socialistic  plaJi^ 
driveller  who  wears  the  crown  of  Germany  first  against  came  to  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  political  de^i^’ 
Louis  Napoleon  and  then  against  Pope  Pius  deserved  that,  whether  their  remote  objects  wero  good  or  bad, 
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iavolvel  immediate  consequences  bj  no  means  bene- 
fijiiil.  Socialists  and  communists  used  the  platform  of 
thi  Association  in  advancing  and  controverting  their  own 
ail  one  another’s  schemes  for  suddenly  revolutionising 
society  ;  and  many  of  those  who  were  honest  them- 
salves  became  the  dupes  of  political  adventurers  and 
unprincipled  self-seekers.  Thus  there  were  elements  of 
decay  in  the  body  before  the  experiment  of  the  Paris. 
Commune,  which,  whatever  other  results  may  have 
sprang  from  its  brave  effort  to  remove  some  of  the 
rottenness  of  French  government,  certainly  did  no 
good  to  the  men  who  chiefly  promoted  it  or  to 
the  Association  of  which  they  were  members.  The  Paris 
insurrection  owed  its  origin  mainly  to  the  French  Inter¬ 
rationalists  ;  for  though  the  German  Internationalists 
favoured  it,  their  favour  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
hearty.  Diflrerences  of  race  naturally  had  some  weight, 
but  far  stronger  w'ere  the  differences  of  theory  that  now 
for  the  first  time  became  prominent.  For  some  years 
the  whole  Association  had  recognised  in  Dr  Karl  Slarx 
its  leading  spirit ;  but  after  the  Paris  insuiTection  Dr 
vMarx  was  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  his  followers. 
Personal  jealousies  were  considerable ;  but,  besides  per¬ 
sonal  opposition  to  Dr  Marx,  the  French  Internation¬ 
alists  resented  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  repetition 
in  other  towns  of  the  experiment  that  had  failed  in  Paris. 
In  these  endeavours  he  probably  showed  only  common 
prudence,  as  any  new  Federal  insurrection  in  France 
would  certainly  have  failed  disastrously.  But  the  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  Dr  Marx  prevented  them  were  not  quite 
commendable,  and  were  very  distasteful  to  the  majority 
of  the  Internationalists.  Governing  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  in  London,  he  used  it  as  the  centre  of  an 
arbitrary  government  which  tended  to  subvert  nearly 
all  the  theories  that  the  Association  had  under¬ 
taken  to  advance,  and  the  opposition  that  was  offered 
to  him  took  shape  at  and  immediately  after  last  year’s 
Congress  at  the  Hague.  Thus  Dr  Marx  has  come 
to  be  the  head  of  only  one  section  of  the  Association, 
which  he  governs  through  a  nominal  General  Council 
sitting  at  New  York,  and  which  is  altogether  Centralist. 
The  Federalists  have  all  seceded  from  him,  and  it  is  their 
International  Association  that  has  been  in  session  during 
the  past  few  days. 

In  theory  the  Federalists  undoubtedly  have  the  best 
arguments  on  their  side,  and  in  practice  they  appear  to  be 
fiir  more  successful  than  their  opponents, — at  least,  if 
success  is  to  be  measured  by  their  achievement  of  the 
objects  they  set  before  them.  They  it  is  who  are  mostly 
to  be  praised  or  blamed  for  the  Paris  insurrection,  and 
it  is  they  who  contribute  the  main  strength  of  the  ' 
Intransigente  party  in  Spain.  The  report  that  was  read  ! 
by  the  Spanish  delegate  at  Geneva  on  Tuesday  may  doubt-  | 
less  be  pretty  well  relied  upon  as  to  its  facts,  and  these  are  1 
very  noteworthy.  It  seems  that  whereas  in  August,  ' 
1872,  there  were  in  Spain  sixty-five  local  federations, 
with  253  affiliated  trade  societies,  and  about  25,000 
members  in  all,  there  are  now  162  local  federations,  with 
531  affiliated  societies,  and  about  55,000  members.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Internationalism  is  growing 
rapidly  in  Spain,  and  that  there  it  is  attending  far 
more  to  its  legitimate  objects  than  in  some  other  parts 
of  Europe.  There  it  still  assists  the  workmen  to  hold 
their  own  against  their  employers,  and,  as  was  announced 
at  Geneva,  has  been  successful  during  the  past  twelve 
months  in  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  thirty  strikes. 
Unfortunately,  however,  with  attendance  to  the  legi¬ 
timate  objects  of  the  Association,  are,  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
ably,  mixed  up  all  the  old  excesses  of  socialism  and 
political  violence  that  have  before  now  been  sources  of 
weakness.  The  Alcoy  rising  was  distinctly  a  work¬ 
men  s  movement,  and  one  prompted  by  the  Association : 
and,  though  most  of  the  statements  circulated  to  its 
pi*ejudice  are  clearly  not  to  be  believed,  we  presume  that 
none  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  will  say  that  it  has 
done  any  good.  So  with  the  larger  insurrection  that  is 
now  concentrated  at  Cartagena,  where  the  Internation¬ 
alists,  if  they  are  not  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  are  cer- 
^mly  among  its  abettors,  and  where  whatever  is 
allowable  and  even  commendable  in  the  principles  that  | 


prompt  them  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  ill  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  result  from  their  unpatriotic  choice  of 
the  lime  and  circumstances  for  advancing  their  soc  aliso 
theories.  In  Spain  the  International  Assoc’ation  rum  the 
risk  of  indicting  positive  and  serious  injury  upo  i  the 
cause  of  liberty.  In  other  countries  it  is  less  formi  hible, 
and  is  constrained  to  work  in  quieter  ways,  which  there¬ 
fore  are  less  injurious,  or  more  beneficial.  But  every¬ 
where  alike,  even  in  the  comparatively  temperate 
discussions  that  have  thus  far  been  reported  from 
Geneva,  we  see  traces  of  the  unfortunate  ignorance,  or 
worse  than  ignorance,  of  its  members  concerning  the 
principles  of  political  economy  ;  and  a  subordination  of 
solid  schemes  for  the  w’ell-being  of  the  labouring  classes 
to  extravagant  theories  as  to  the  rights  of  labour  and 
the  sudden  regeneration  of  society  by  impossible 
means. 

And  if,  unhappily,  that  complaint  has  to  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  Federalist  section  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  has  been  meeting  at  Geneva  this  week,  it 
must  be  made  yet  more  strongly  concerning  the  Centrali.st 
section  that  is  to  hold  its  parliament  next  week.  Among 
Dr  Marx’s  follow’ers  the  same  impracticable  theories  and 
extravagant  proposals  find  favour  as  among  his  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  and  here  they  are  associated  with  ideas  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  all  honest  Republicans  must  repudiate. 
Something  might  possibly  be  said  in  favour  of  an  entire 
upheaval  of  society  in  order  that  its  elements  might  reshape 
themselves  in  some  better  order  than  at  present  prevails, 
but  such  a  dangerous  arrangement  would  be  wholly  de¬ 
plorable  if  it  were  known  beforehand  that  it  would  only 
result  in  the  substitution  of  new  tyrannies  for  old  ones. 
We  credit  the  Centralising  Internationalists  with  honest 
intentions ;  but  we  see  no  promise  of  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  or  any  other  class  from  the  adoption  of 
their  plans  and  theories.  The  best  we  can  hope  is  that, 
when  the  present  International  Association,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  and  which  has  actually  done  a 
great  deal  of  good,  has  crumbled  away,  one  or  other 
of  its  fractions  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  really 
serviceable  movement  for  the  correction  of  social 
evils  which  are  many  and  great  enough  to  need  cor¬ 
rection.  B. 


ENDOWED  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1869  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  was 
passed,  appointing  Commissioners  to  carry  out  “  various 
changes  in  the  government,  management,  and  studies  of 
endowed  schools,  and  in  the  application  of  educational 
endowments.”  Their  powers  expire  with  this  present 
year,  while  of  the  work  assigned  to  them  by  far  the 
greater  portion  remains  to  be  done.  A  Select  Committee 
was  therefore  appointed  early  in  the  last  session  to 
inquire  into  the  action  of  these  Commissioners,  and  into 
the  working  of  the  Act,  with  a  view  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  desirable  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  a  further  period,  or  to  make  any  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Act.  The  immediate  result  of  this  inquiry 
has  been  another  volume  added  to  that  series  of  Blue- 
books  which  contains  so  much  valuable  information,  and 
which  so  few  people  read ;  while  the  indirect  result  will 
probably  be  a  severe  contest  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  was  only  adopted 
after  many  amendments  had  been  proposed  and  many 
divisions  taken ;  and  of  the  latter  not  a  few  were  decided 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman.  We  may  therefore 
expect  that  the  battles  fought  in  the  Committee-room 
will  be  renewed  during  the  coming  session.  We  shall 
here  endeavour  to  point  out  the  line  of  reform  of  the 
Endowed  Commissioners,  and  the  main  issues  which  arc 
likely  to  be  taken  respecting  it. 

Endowed  schools  are  such  as  are  maintained,  in  some 
cases  wholly,  but  usually  in  part,  by  endowments  given 
by  a  founder  or  founders.  In  considering  any  project 
of  reform  to  be  applied  to  such  schools,  it  is  plawi  that 
the  first  question  must  be,  are  we  bound  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  founder,  and  if  so,  generally,  or  in  detail  f 
The  preamble  of  the  Act  states  that  it  is  intended  to 
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carry  **  into  effect  the  main  designs  of  the  founders,  by 
patting  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  children 
of  all  classes/*  Power  is  therefore  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  carry  out  this,  the  main  design  ”  of  the 
founders,  by  such  means  as  shall  seem  to  them  best 
ndapted  to  this  end.  Qaestions  are  raised  as  to  founda¬ 
tions  of  two  kinds.  First  as  to  those  in  which  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  or  shortly  after  his  death,  it  was 
made  a  condition  of  the  endowment  that  the  governing 
body  should  be  Churchmen,  and  that  the  scholars  should 
receive  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  some  other  religious  body,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Secondly,  as  to  those  in  which  such 
conditions  were  enforced  at  a  later  period.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  Act  does  not  allow  the  Commissioners  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  schools  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  body  in  the  first  case,  but 
it  does  not  so  limit  their  action  in  the  second.  A  two¬ 
fold  contention  for  amendment  of  the  Act  results  from 
this.  The  more  advanced  party  maintain  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  direct  the  employment  to  bo 
made  of  his  property,  whether  it  be  assigned  by  him  to 
public  or  private  uses,  for  more  than  a  limited  period 
after  his  death ;  and  that  that  period  should  be  about 
the  same  in  either  case.  They  hold,  therefore,  as  Lord 
Hatherley  does,  that  it  is  quite  competent  to  the  State 
to  make  “  provisions  totally  different  from  the  founder’s 
intention  after  a  limited  time.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opponents  of  this  view  say  that  the  founder’s  will 
must  maintained  in  its  integrity  ;  and  that  to  deviate 
from  it,  especially  in  cases  where  it  connects  the  school 
with  some  religious  body,  is  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The 
principle  of  the  more  advanced  view  has  been  already 
conceded  in  the  University  Tests  Bill  and  elsewhere,  and 
will,  as  we  trust,  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 

In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider  how  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  propose  to  make  the 
education  of  children  more  effective  throughout  the 
country.  As  we  understand  their  plan,  it  is  this. 
They  wish  that  endowed  schools  should  be  classed  as 
Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  grade  schools.  They  do  not  propose 
to  apply  endowments  to  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools.  To  do  so  would  be  to  grant  money  from 
endowments  which  would  otherwise  be  provided  from 
the  rates,  or  by  voluntary  subscription;  while  such 
grants  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  by 
making  them  more  or  less  independent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grant,  and  thus  affording  a  temptation  to  laziness. 
The  endowments  will  be  chiefly  employed  in  giving 
exhibitions  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars  in  the  three 
upper  classes  of  schools ;  such  exhibitions  to  be  the 
i*eward  of  merit,  and  not,  as  at  present,  given  by  patron¬ 
age.  Thus,  so  far  as  possible,  it  will  be  open  to  any  b^ 
or  girl  in  an  elementary  school  who  is  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  industry  and  ability,  to  gain  these  exhibitions,  and 
thus  to  work  his  or  her  way  up  from  the  elementary 
school  to  one  in  the  3rd,  thence  to  a  2nd,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  1st  grade  school.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  the  Commissioners  are  taking  away  endowments 
from  the  poor.  But  the  fact  seems  rather  to  be  that 
thev  are  opening  all  endowments  to  all  classes.  Nor 
will  the  poorest  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  com¬ 
peting  for  them.  Such  acquirements  as  ought  to,  and 
we  believe  will,  qualify  for  an  exhibition  in  a  3rd  grade 
school  are  to  be  gained  as  well  in  an  elementary  school 
by  the  son  of  a  labourer  as  by  a  young  lord  under  his 
tutor.  ^  Under  whatever  masks  they  may  be  disguised, 
the  objections  taken  to  this  part  of  the  Commissioners’ 
schemes  appear  for  the  most  part  to  be,  either  that  those 
schemes  are  too  democratic  in  their  tendencies,  or  that 
they  interfere  with  the  supposed  interests  of  corpora¬ 
tions.  For  ourselves,  we  regard  them,  not  as  perfectly 
answering  to  our  ideal,  but  as  taking  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the 
Commissioners  are  in  many  instances  redressing  to  some 
extent  the  great  inequality  that  exists  in  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  endowments  to  the  sexes.  Mrs  Grey  told  the 
Select  Committee  that  until  recently  the  total  income 
of  endowed  schools  for  boys  amounted  to  277,0002., 
while  those  assigned  to  girls  were  endow^ed  only  with 


3,0002.  a  year.  It  is  high  time  that  such  injustice 
should  be  rectified. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
schools  may  be  regarded  either  from  the  point  of  view- 
of  the  founder’s  intentions,  or  from  that  of  private 
expediency.  The  former  has  been  already  dealt  with  • 
we  shall  now  very  briefly  consider  the  subject  solely 
from  the  latter  point  of  view.  In  the  schemes  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  governing  body  is  usually  made  to 
consist  of  three  classes:  (1st)  of  governors e*  officio; 
(2ndly)  of  co-optative  governors,  that  is,  governors 
chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  governing  body ;  (3rdly)  by 
representative  governors,  who  are  nominated  by  electors. 
In  many  instances,  the  Commissioners  at  first  appointed 
the  parson  of  the  parish  as  ex  officio  governor.  The 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  however,  decided  that  it 
was  not  within  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of 
Lords  refused  their  sanction  to  certain  schemes  because 
they  did  not  contain  such  a  proviso.  The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  recommends  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  power  to  make  such  appointments  in 
certain  cases.  It  is,  however,  contended  that  too 
much  tenderness  has  been  shown  to  the  Church 
party ;  that  Churchmen  have  been  very  generally 
appointed  as  governors ;  and  it  is  insinuated  that 
this  is  not  altogether  independent  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant-Commissioners  are 
themselves  Churchmen.  It  should,  however,  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  “  Churchman  ”  is  a  very  vague  term.  Mr 
Roby  said  that  the  only  rule  he  knew  was,  “  that  every¬ 
body  is  a  Churchman  unless  he  declares  that  he  is  not.” 
As  far  as  concerns  the  lay  members  of  a  governing  body, 
we  think  that  the  rule  which  the  Commissioners  seem 
usually  to  have  acted  upon  is  the  right  one ;  namely,  not 
to  inquire  into  their  religious  belief.  As  to  clerical  ex 
officio  governors,  the  question  is  a  somewhat  complicated 
one.  It  is  evident  however  that,  if  there  are  to  be  any 
such  at  all,  they  should  be  rigidly  limited  in  number. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Mr  Schnadhorst,  that  the 
proportion  of  representative  governors  should  be  greater 
than  that  now  usually  adopted. 

Several  of  the  most  important  of  the  witnesses 
strongly  urged  that  the  central  authority  should  be 
shared  with  local  or  provincial  bodies.  We  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  to  discuss  this  subject,  however 
briefly.  It  is  evident  that  the  suggestion  is  one  of  great 
importance. 

An  honourable  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
asked  Mr  Roby  if  he  supposed  that  anybody  ever  read 
Blue-books  ?  He  replied  that  he  very  much  wished 
they  did.  We  can  heartily  echo  his  wish,  andespeci^y 
with  regard  to  the  Report  before  us.  Its  subject  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  the  information  it  contains  is 
very  valuable.  Many  qaestions  are  there  set  forth  in  a 
clear  light  on  which  the  public  mind  ^is  as  yet  very  lU 
instructed.  As  we  have  said,  it  remains  to  be  trie 
whether  or  not  the  Commissioners  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  on  the  path  which  they  have  chosen,  as  we 
believe,  very  judiciously  on  the  whole.  Moreover  t  o 
Commissioners  are  not  altogether  at  one  among 
selves,  even  on  the  most  important  questions.  * 
need  the  aid  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  to 
them  forward,  and  to  protect  them  from  reactionary 
opposition.  We  commend  this  Report  to  the  care  n 
study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Education  ques- 
tion.  M.  W.  M. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RAILWAY  BRAKES. 

The  late  accident  at  Retford  Junction,  in  which  ^6 
drivers  of  the  two  trains  approached  the  level  crossing 
in  full  view  of  each  other  and  were  yet  powerless  to 
prevent  the  frightful  collision  that  ensued,  illustrates,  in 
a  striking  manner,  the  disastrous  effects  of  that  want  oi 
control  over  the  momentum  of  the  train  which  is  s® 
signal  a  fault  in  our  system  of  locomotion.  The 
within  which  a  driver,  going  at  average  rate  of  spew, 
can  pull  up  and  save  his  train,  is  measured  in  America 
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by  yards,  but  in  England  by  hundreds  of  yards,  with 
what  fatal  results,  in  our  case,  can  be  judged,  not  only 
from  the  flagrant  instance  at  lletford,  but  from  innu¬ 
merable  occasions  on  which  such  a  power  of  sudden 
stoppage  would  have  saved  the  wreck  of  the  train,  or 
the  lives  of  cattle  and  men  straying  upon  the  line.  No 
curves  on  English  railways  are  so  sharp  that  the  driver 
cannot  see  a  hundred  yards  ahead  ;  and,  if  he  can  pull 
up  within  this  space,  common  care,  on  his  part,  would 
eliminate  from  the  risks  of  railway  travelling  all  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  visible  obstructions  on  the  line.  So, 
too,  the  displaying  of  a  danger  signal,  too  late  to  be 
eflective  under  the  present  arrangement,  would  suflice 
to  control  the  approaching  train ;  and  often  a  train, 
in  which  some  one  coach  has  left  the  metals,  and 
threatens  every  minute  to  drag  the  others  after  it,  could 
be  arrested  so  quickly  as  to  minimise  the  chance  of 
further  mischief. 

In  America,  we  believe,  this  class  of  accidents,  which 
can  be  avoided  by  giving  the  driver  the  power  of  pulling  i 
up  his  train  within  a  hundred  yards,  is  now  entirely 
unknown  ;  the  necessary  power  having  been  placed  in  the 
driver’s  hands  by  the  use  of  a  continuous  brake.  It  is 
among  the  strangest  tokens  of  the  interested  apathy  of 
English  railway  companies  that,  with  one  or  two  honour¬ 
able  exceptions,  they  make  no  effort  to  avert  accidents 
by  the  application  of  some  such  method  in  this  country. 
The  art  of  braking  is  with  us,  indeed,  in  its  infancy ; 
and  even  those  exceptional  companies,  who  lend  their 
trains  for  the  trial  of  new  experiments  in  this  line,  seem 
to  make  no  attempt  to  utilise  widely  any  of  the  numerous 
patents  from  time  to  time  brought  into  operation,  or  to 
encourage,  by  offering  prizes,  or  otherwise,  the  invention 
of  a  new  brake  which  shall  combine  the  merits  of  all 
the  partially-successful  new  ones.  At  present,  railway 


energy  will  most  easily  understand  us  when  we  say  that 
the  friction  which  causes  this  damage  can  be  exchanged 
w’ith  the  help  of  a  mechanism  which  will,  no  doubt, 
soon  bo  perfected,  for  something  that  is  absolutely 
useful.  Specifications  of  more  than  one  patent  can  now 
be  read  in  the  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  apply 


the  inexhaustible  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  to  the  case  of  railway  brakes.  Not  to  go  into 
technical  descriptions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  force 
exerted  to  stop  the  train,  which  may  be  conceived  of,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  as  exerted  at  a  single  point  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  train  is  moving, 
is  made  use  of  to  wind  up  or  compress  a  spring.  In  this 
way,  when  the  train  is  at  rest,  it  has  stored  up  within  it  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  for  future  use.  By  proper 
contrivances  this  energy  may  be  used  to  help  the  train 
in  starting.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  such  a  brake  in  e.ery 
respect  automatic. 

This  is  an  improvement,  however,  which  mechanicians 
have  not  yet  perfected.  Could  such  a  bmke  be  applied 
to  each  carriage,  and  every  wheel  throughout  the  train  be 
set  to  work*  by  the  action  of  guard  or  driver  to  compress 
a  spring,  or  in  some  way  to  store  up  energy  in  the  pla.e 
of  expending  it  in  friction,  we  should  eliminate  the 
destructive  power  of  friction,  but  we  should  also  gain  an¬ 
other  advantage  even  more  important  for  business  men. 
Loss  of  time  in  stopping  at,  and  in  starting  from, 
stations  is  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  local  traffic.- 
It  is  avoided  to  some  extent  on  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  by  the  use  of  immensely  powerful  brakes  (of  the 
old  pattern),  and  engines  of  equally  unusual  power. 
This  limited  advantage,  however,  is  only  gained  but  at  a 
large  expense.  The  adoption  of  any  kind  of  continuous 
brake  would  ensure  a  saving  of  time  in  stopping  at 
stations :  but  only  under  a  system  which  stores  up 


Not  to  go  into 


probably  cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  All  con¬ 
tinuous  brakes  at  present  in  use,  that  is,  all  brakes  which 
^re  applied  equally  throughout  the  train,  and  not  with 
special  intensity  at  particular  points,  adopt,  so  far  as  we 
ftre  aware,  the  old  plan  of  pressing  a  piece  of  wood  or 
other  substance  against  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
sre  worked,  and  they  differ  from  the  old  pattern  in 
pressing  equally  and  smoothly  throughout  the  train  on 
^  the  wheels  instead  of  on  a  few.  This  latter  difference 
18  most  important;  the  old  jar  and  discomfort  is 
abolished,  and  the  brake  power  enormously  multiplied. 

•“Qt  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  even  this  system,  under 
which  a  train  can  be  stopped  as  sharply  as  it  is  in 
America,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  damaging  to  a  lesser 
but  still  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  fabric  both  of  the 
^  ^“8  8t^k  and  of  the  permanent  way.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  |  figures  on 
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hope  that  the  reporters  are  to  blame  for  the  constraction 
of  that  sentence.  Its  meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  only 
what  the  Radicals  already  understand. 

Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  has  distinguished  himself 
already.  Anxious  to  please  the  constituents  whom  he 
asked  the  other  day  to  re-elect  him  on  his  Ministerial 
promotion,  and  probably  yet  more  anxious  to  do  his  little 
best  towards  restoring  the  popularity  of  the  Government, 
he  is  reported  to  have  informed  an  influential  deputation 
of  Nonconformists  that  Mr  Gladstone  regretted  the 
impression  produced  by  his  speech  on  Mr  Miall’s  Dis¬ 
establishment  motion,  and  that  he  himself  regretted  that, 

“  by  an  accident,”  there  were  no  Nonconformists  on  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission.  For  these  over-zealous 
statements  he  appears  to  have  been  promptly  and  severely 
scolded.  At  any  rate,  he  has  written  a  letter  which  makes 
matters  very  much  worse  than  they  would  have  been  had 
he  not  attempted  to  say  something  pleasant  to  the  York¬ 
shire  Liberation  Society.  “  I  could  not,”  he  writes,  “  have 
said  that  I  had  authority  to  deny  anything  relating  to 
Mr  Gladstone,  as  I  had  neither  asked  for  nor  received 
authority  to  state  anything  whatever  on  his  behalf. 
Neither  did  I  say  that  it  was  *by  an  accident’  that  no 
Nonconformist  was  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis¬ 
sion.”  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  is,  we  doubt  not,  an 
excellent  official,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  Mr 
Gladstone  in  Downing-street,  but  if  he  is  wise  eni  loyal 
he  will  keep  his  mouth  closed  concerning  all  general 
questions  or  Ministerial  policy.  Mr  Gladstone  alone  is 
sufficient  master  of  rhetoric  to  defend  his  indefensible 
Government,  and  to  explain  its  inexplicable  tactics. 

That  another  Conservative  should  have  been  elected  to 
fill  a  place  in  which  the  Whigs  had  thought  their  ground 
assured  is  not  a  circumstance  worth  commenting  upon. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  rule,  and  even  Mr  Gladstone’s  most 
devout  supporters  are  beginning  to  slacken  their  efibrts, 
as  election  follows  election  with  the  same  result,  to  find 
excuses  for  it.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  Shaftes¬ 
bury  election,  at  which  yesterday- week  Captain  Benett- 
S  tan  ford  was  chosen  instead  of  Mr  Dauby  Seymour  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr  Glyn’s  promotion  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  remarkable.  There  was  certainly 
some  novelty  in  a  Parliamentary  contest,  the  issues  of 
which  were  not  decided  by  the  public-house  interest ; 
and  Shaftesbury  was  curiou.sly  free  from  those  absten¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Ministerialists  have  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  find  an  explanation  for  some  of  their 
recent  defeats.  Only  forty  electors  failed  to  claim  their 
right,  and  only  eleven  voting  papers  w’erc  informal,  so 
that  Captain  Stanford  obtained  an  actual  majority  in  the 
constituency.  This  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
unusual  zeal  with  which  the  Tories  brought  up  all  their 
friends,  and  with  which  amateur  election  agents,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster  and  the 
clergy  of  the  parish,  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  their 
dependents.  Amid  the  storm  of  abuse  that  is  being 
heaped  upon  the  Birmingham  party  for  urging  its 
special  objects,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  “  Liberal  ” 
majority,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  clergy  are  more 
quietly,  but  even  more  efficiently,  pursuing  the  I 
same  tactics.  Even  staunch  Whigs  are  now  boldly 
showing  that  they  prefer  the  Tories  and  the  25th 
clause  to  the  Radicals  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
This  need  not  be  regretted.  We  are  in  for  a  tough 
fight  between  clericals  and  anti-clericals,  and  the  sooner 
the  ground  is  cleared  and  the  antagonists  are  able  to 
meet  one  another  openly,  the  better  are  the  chances 
of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  speech  addressed  by  Lord  Duflerin  to  the  Halifax 
club  in  Nova  Scotia  suggests  matter  for  thought  w'hich 
ranges  wider  than  the  compass  of  colonial  interest. 
Lord  Duffer'n  was  immediately  concenied  to  show 
that,  whether  the  action  of  his  ministers  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Canadian  railway  scandal  was  right 
or  wrong,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  his  responsible  advisers.  He  declared  that 


he,  as  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  knew  nothin?  of 
party.  “I  understand  my  duty  too  well,”  he  said 
“  ever  to  allow  my  judgment  or  my  sympathies  to  be 
surprised  into  political  partisanship.”  Therefore  he 
maintains  that  the  ministers  whom  Parliament  assign  to 
him  are  to  be  accepted  by  him  as  alone  deserving  hi.s 
confidence.  He  exercises  no  judgment  respecting  them  • 
and  when  Parliament  changes  them,  the  fresh  set  are 
received  by  him  as  cordially  as  the  former.  “As  a 
reasonable  being  he  cannot  help  having  convictions 
upon  the  merits  of  different  policies.  But  these  con¬ 
siderations  are  abstract,  speculative,  devoid  of  practical 
effect  on  his  official  relations.”  On  the  question  whether 
or  not  Lord  Dufferin’s  ministers  were  justified  in  the 
course  they  have  lately  taken,  we  express  no  opinion. 
We  must  even  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
Governor- General  ought  or  ought  not,  on  that  particular 
occasion,  to  have  acted  on  their  advice.  But  as  to  his 

lordship’s  statement  of  the  relations  of  a  Sovereign _ or 

of  that  Sovereign’s  representative — to  the  ministers  w'ho 
stand  between  him  and  Parliament,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  giving  it  our  cordial  approval.  The  days  are  past 
when  a  Sovereign  could  be  the  leader  of  a  party.  The 
earlier  Georges  could  identify  their  policy  with  that  of 
the  Whigs  ;  the  later  with  that  of  the  Tories.  Tempora 
mutaniur.  The  Royal  Person,  as  regards  party  politics, 
has  lost  personality.  When,  some  years  ago,  neither 
Lord  Derby  nor  Lord  Russell  could  form  a  Cabinet,  the 
Sovereign  had  no  choice  but  to  entrust  that  office  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  at  that  time  alone  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Her  Mnjisty 
exercises  no  personal  preference  in  appointing  the  chief  of 
the  Ministry.  The  question  before  her  is,  not  whom 
she  would  prefer,  but  whom  the  House  and  the  country 
wish  to  see  in  that  place.  The  Crown  is — for  this* 
purpose — an  impassive  piece  of  machinery ;  weighing 
the  competitors  for  office,  as  that  at  the  Mint  does 
the  gold  coins,  and  dropping  each  into  the  right  com¬ 
partment.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  *  that  this  precedent  has  been  well 
established,  and  that  no  person  holding  royal  authority 
can  henceforth  venture  to  contravene  it.  The  present 
arrangement  is  indeed  an  awkw’ard  one.  The  House 
has  no  means  of  expressing  a  wish  for  the  leadership  of 
any  particular  Minister.  Yet  it  can  refuse  confidence  to 
any  but  the  object  of  its  desires  ;  and  thus  its  will  must 
be  carried  into  effect,  although,  possibly,  after  delay 
and  in  a  roundabout  fashion.  Lord  Dufferin’s  speech 
shows  how’  firmly  democratic  principles  are  established 
in  this  country  and  its  self-governing  dependencies ;  and 
on  this  path  no  backward  steps  can  be  taken. 

Few  people  seem  to  understand  how  very  narrow  has 
been  our  escape  from  actual  participation  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  and  how  serious  would  be  the  international 
complications  in  which  we’  have  involved  ourselves  if 
the  Cartagena  insurrection  were  important  enough  to 
make  the  opposition  of  the  Intransigentes  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Admiral 
Yelverton  was  not  justified  in  detaining  the  rebel  ships 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  doubtless 
wise  in  taking  them  last  Monday  to  Gibraltar  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  Cartagena  waters,  where  his  temporary 
possessions  were  a  constant  eyesore  to  both  the  insur¬ 
gents  and  the  national  party ;  but,  if  his  officious  task 
is  yet  finished,  luck  and  nothing  else  has  saved  it  from 
having  most  deplorable  results.  One  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  English  people,  who,  for  the  most  part,  hate 
Catholics,  Republicans,  and  Socialists  alike,  would 
have  been  content  to  leave  the  Carlists,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Intransigentes  to  fight  out  their  battles  m 
Spain  without  interference;  but,  instead  of  our  remain¬ 
ing  neutral,  we  are  mixed  up  in  squabbles  both  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south,  and  last  week  Admiral  Yelyei- 
ton  very  nearly  brought  himself  into  such  a 
that  he  would  have  been  almost  obliged  to  begin  a  Id  ^ 
war  that,  like  older  Spanish  episodes,  might  have  b^*^ 
the  parent  of  big  wars.  All  this  is,  perhaps, 
able ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  decent  that  we  shoo 
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cloat  over  the  matter,  as^  do  the  Telegraph  and  some 
others  of  our  contemporaries.  It  seems  that  the  martial 
spirit  is  not  dead  in  England ;  but  it  now  expands  itself 
in  rejoicing  over  such  small  triumphs  as  the  outwitting 
of  the  Cartagena  rebels,  and  such  miserable  under¬ 
takings  as  our  present  expedition  against  the  Ashantees. 


In  this  week,  which  sees  the  completion  of  that  great 
and  patriotic  task  to  which-  he  devoted  himself,  and 
which,  perhaps,  no  other  French  statesman  could  have 
accomplished  so  quickly  and  with  so  little  discomfort  to 
his  country,  it  seems  hardly  gracious  to  say  anything 
in  disparagement  of  M.  Thiers;  especially  as,  ever 
since  his  deposition,  he  has  borne  himself  so 
worthily  and  with  a  self-respect  that  puts  to 
shame  the  bluster  and  insolence  of  his  opponents 
in  office.  But  we  hope  the  little  speech  that  he 
delivered  at  Lucerne  last  Wednesday  will  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  “  I  have  devoted  my  life,”  he  said,  “  to 
found  liberty  in  France,  and  I  endeavoured  to  found  it 
under  a  Monarchy.  I  did  not  succeed,  and  I  have  now 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  one  excludes  the  other. 
Therefore  I  have  become  a  Republican,  and  have  resolved 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  Republican  Government.”  All  that  would  be  excellent, 
and  all  the  more  excellent  for  the  terseness  with  which 
it  is  stated,  if  M.  Thiers  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uses.  We  give  him  credit  for  misunderstand¬ 
ing  rather  than  misrepresentation.  But  the  mischief  of 
his  policy  is  not  lessened  by  lessening  the  blame  thrown 
on  him.  It  was  not  liberty  that  M.  Thiers  sought  to  found 
under  the  Monarchy,  but  hourgeois  prosperity,  tempered 
by  that  worship  of  La  Gloire  that  is  natural  to  nearly 
all  Frenchmen,  but  is  happily  rare  among  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  of  England.  At  best  it  was  only  such 
liberty  as  is  implied  in  national  independence  and  military 
supremacy  over  other  nations.  That,  and  his  pro¬ 
tectionist  theories,  M.  Thiers  sought  to  further  under 
the  Monarchy,  both  Louis  Philippe’s  and  Napoleon  III.’s  ; 
and  he  sought  only  the  same  ends  under  “the  Republic,” 
into  w'hich  he  shaped  the  machinery  of  Government 
that  was  adopted  three  years  ago  last  Thursday.  The 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Imperialists  may  accept 
M.  Thiers’s  threat  as  it  is  meant,  for  he  will  doubtless 
be  true  to  his  words  to  the  extent  of  opposing  any  and 
all  of  the  monarchical  factions  in  France.  But  his  words 
are  also  a  threat,  not  a  promise,  to  Republicans.  The 
Republican  Government,  to  the  furtherance  of  which 
this  sturdy  old  man  of  seventy-six  intends  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life,”  is  only  a  Monarchy  under 
another  name,  and  can  only  be  transformed  into  a 
Republic  by  a  complete  political  revolution. 
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BN  TiOTJTE  TO  PARAY. 

(by  A  PILGRIM  ON  LANDING.) 

The  Devil,  his  mischievous  malice  to  wreak, 
Took  me  a  poor  innocent  on  to  a  peak. 

And  begged  me  to  notice  the  road  to  Paray, 
And  advised  me  to  book  by  a  first-class  coupL 


“  Your  forefathers  fancied,  the  ignorant  brutes,” 

(Thus  he),  “  that  a  pilgrim  must  wear  out  his  boots. 
They  bound  on  their  wallets,  and  buckled  their  brands, 
And  fared  forth  on  foot  into  Saracen  lands. 


“  In  the  course  of  the  trip,  ancient  annals  aver, 
Adventures  unpleasant  were  wont  to  occur  ; 
And  all  things  at  home  went  to  ruin  and  rack  ; 
And  nobody  wanted  the  wanderer  back. 


“  But  in  your  happy  day  'tis  no  longer  the  same ; 
You  travel  express  with  la  crime  de  la  crime  ; 
Equipped  for  the  toils  of  your  chivalrous  task 
With  cushion  and  slipper,  foot- warmer  and  flask. 


“  And  while  by  the  rail  you  are  rapidly  sped. 

The  wire  is  at  work  lest  you  want  for  a  bed  ; 

And  your  infidel  host  all  hostility  drops. 

Appeased  by  an  order  for  coffee  and  chops. 

“  And  the  best  of  it  is  that,  faith  being  so  faint, 

You  are  ranked  as  an  eminent  hero  and  saint ; 

And  the  steam  that  your  body  so  fleetly  doth  move 
Is  speeding  your  soul  with  like  swiftness  above.” 


O  the  rascally  trap  !  O  the  infamous  trick  ! 

O  the  devilish  dodge  of  that  villain  Old  Nick  ! 
On  the  land  he  dilated  with  infinite  glee, 

But  never  a  syllable  said  of  the  sea. 


Odds  billows  and  basins  !  Divine  Alacoque, 

O  where  was  thy  care  for  thy  credulous  flock  1 
May  Pius  and  Peter  be  merged  in  that  main 
Ere  ever  they  tempt  me  to  plough  it  again  ! 


But  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that,  travel  or  stay, 
My  spirit  immortal  is  lost  either  w’ay  : 

They  say  I'll  be  d - ’d  if  I  don’t ;  it  is  true 

And  I  am  quite  sure  I’ll  be  d - ’d  if  I  do  I 

Dieppe,  September  2. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  SPANISH  SOCIALIST  INSURGENTS. 


Sir, — Having  read  with  pride  and  pleasure  your  noble 
defence  of  the  Paris  Communalist  insurrection  in  1871,  I 
opened  the  Examiner  eagerly  this  week  to  read  the  article  on 
“Cartagena  and  Madrid.”  I  am  fully  convinced  that  we 
possess  but  little  information  concerning  the  present  com- 
munalist  or  separatist  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  easy  to  misjudge  this  movement.  For  my  own  part 
I  would  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  at  present,  bind  myself  to 
any  opinion,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  I  must  con¬ 
fess  to  a  feeling  of  considerable  disappointment  in  finding  that 
you  had  not  oDserved  the  same  reserve.  Without  denying 
the  justice  of  your  conclusions,  which,  for  the  moment,  I 
maintain  the  English  public  is  incompetent  to  judge,  you  will, 
I  trust,  allow  me,  for  the  sake  of  information,  and  without 
pledging  myself  to  either  side  of  the  dispute,  to  bring  forward 
a  few  arguments  and  facts  in  opposition  to  the  general  tone  of 
your  article. 

The  difference  between  Cartagena  and  Madrid  may  not  be 
as  distinct  as  the  difference  between  the  Paris  Commune  and 
the  Versailles  Assembly ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  documents 
before  me,  that  difference  does  exist  to  a  great  degree.  The 
local  commission  of  the  International  Association  nave  iwued 
a  manifesto  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  whole  world,  dated 
Alcoy,  July  14th  last,  in  which  I  find  the  following  assertions. 
At  Paradas  the  agricultural  labourers  struck  work.  Ine 
governor,  yielding  to  middle-chiss  influence,  ordered  tlie 
meeting-place  of  the  labourers  to  be  closed,  and  received  their 
protestations  with  insolent  indifference.  At  Carmona  another 
agricultural  strike  occurred,  and  attempts  were  made  to  ob- 
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forty  workmen  into  prison.  At  Seville  many  workmen  were 
also  imprisoned  because  of  their  Socialist  views.  The 
Alcalde  of  San  Lucar  of  Berrameda  closed  the  workmen’s 
meeting-place,  and  j>ersecuted  them  in  different  ways. 
After  a  futile  appeal  to  the  Government  of  Madrid,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  authorities  were  all  acting  con- 
j -intly  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  Association, 
they  overthrew  the  local  authorities  and  nominated  a  new 
municipality,  which  allowed  them  to  re-open  their  meeting- 
place.  At  Valencia  the  delegates  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  strike  fund  were  imprisoned,  while  the  militia 
jilayed  the  part  of  the  police,  spying  and  arresting  all  those 
who  advocated  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  At 
Visen,  Jerez,  Palma  de  Mallorco,  similar  incidents  occurred. 
Meetings  w'ere  dissolved,  books  and  money  belonging  to  the 
woi  kmen  seized,  their  leaders  imprisoned. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  aggressions  of  the  autho- 
j’ities  have  been  accompanied  by  the  most  glaring  calumnies 
on  the  part  of  the  press.  There  is  no  more  striking  example 
than  tliat  of  Alcoy.  The  description  of  the  horrors  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  Internationalists  of  this  town  are  fresh  to  the 
memory  of  all  |)orsons  who  have  read  the  English  papers. 
Yet  the  papers,  though  they  still  allude  in  their  leaders  to 
these  horrors,  were  obliged  to  publish  in  their  own  columns  an 
orticial  denial.  But  this  they  did  in  small  type  and  never 
mentioned  it  afterwards.  The  facts  were  that  the  Alcalde, 
after  much  duplicity,  finally  adopted  in  so  emphatic  a  man¬ 
ner  tlie  interests  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  workmen 
who  were  agitating  for  an  increase  of  wages,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  greeted  their  delegates  with  a  discharge  of  mus¬ 
ketry.  This  naturally  led  to  a  riot  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
local  Government.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  a  whole  day, 
during  which  encounter  about  ten  workmen  were  killed, 
while  on  the  Government  aide  some  fifteen  persons,  including 
the  Alcalde,  fell  victims  to  these  civil  dissensions.  Property 
was  respected,  no  house  purposely  burnt,  or  person  executed. 

In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  the  workmen  who  have 
drawn  up  the  manifesto  I  have  quoted  declare  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  of  Madrid  is  not  more  favourable  to  their 
interests  than  was  the  Government  of  Segasta  under  Queen 
Isabella.  1  might  add  that  the  fear  of  assisting  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Carlist  cause  does  not  trouble  them  much,  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 
Besides,  some  declare  that  even  Don  Carlos  w’ould  not  be 
much  w’orse  than  a  hypocritical  Conservative  Republic.  Ex¬ 
tremes  beget  extremes,  and  Don  Carlos  w'ould  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  a  thorough  revolution.  The  Socialist  party  are 
becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that,  as  far  as  their  in¬ 
terests  are  concerned,  there  is  but  little  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  Republican  Government  and  a  Monarchical 
Government.  I  beg  to  judge  Governments,  not  by  their 
names  or  the  professions  of  their  orators,  but  by  their  actions, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  conduct  of  local  authorities  acting 
under  orders  from  the  Government  of  Madrid  is  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  the  working  classes  with  much  faith  in  the 
Sixanish  Republic. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  the  insurgents  a<l- 
duce,  and  whether  they  may  be  refuted  or  not,  they  are  still 
well  w'orth  consideration. 

I  am,  &c..  An  English  Socialist. 


We  are  in  doubt  and  in  fear.  We  doubt  whether  our 
leaders  are  really  Liberals ;  we  fear  they  may  yet  betray 
us  to  the  Philistines,  as  they  did  in  the  Education  Act.  ^ 

To  remove  this  doubt  and  fear,  we  want  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration  from  a  leading  member  of  the  Ministry  that  the 
divisions  they  have  caused  in  our  ranks  will  not  be  neglected 
that  the  causes  thereof  will  be  removed,  and,  above  ml  that 
the  policy  of  “  rest  and  be  thankful  ”  shall  be  abandoned.  A 
clear  straightforward  declaration,  and  not  a  conversation 
leaving  scope  to  efforts  of  imagination  and  liable  to  serious 
misunderstandings  ; — this  will  remove  our  doubts  and  fears 
but  something  is  wanted  which  will  inspire  confidence  and 
hope.  Surely  no  Libeml  will  say  that  we  have  obtained 
all  that  is  wanted,  that  there  are  no  evils  that  can  be 
remedied  by  legislation,  that  our  laws  as  they  stand  are 
perfect,  and  that  there  is  no  more  work  for  Reformers? 
What  has  the  Ministry  to  say  on  the  point  of  future  work? 
What  do  they  promise  to  do  ? 

In  such  a  time  of  disorganisation  as  the  present,  it  is 
natural  that  from  all  sides  new  programmes  should  be  offered, 
new  platforms  propounded.  Evwy  man  has  his  version  of  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ministry,  and  has  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  particular  measure  that  should  be  brought 
forw  ard  to  reunite  the  party.  Amongst  such  programmes,  that 
of  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  Fortnightly  of  this  month 
stands  head  and  shoulders  the  highest.  Free  church,  free 
schools,  free  land,  and  free  labour  form  an  attractive  motto ; 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  add,  free  breakfast-table.  This  pro¬ 
gramme  indeed  errs  on  the  side  of  being  too  far-reaching.  To 
accomplish  all  that  is  contained  in  it  would  take  a  generation, 
and  there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  each  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  Mr  Chamberlain  puts  forw’ard  tliat  no  Ministry  would 
live  three  months  that  ventured  on  the  task  of  carrying 
it  out.  Such  a  motto  belongs  rather  to  those  wdio  labour  for 
the  future,  and  w’ho,  from  indifference,  or  from  deliberate 
choice,  or  from  indolence,  neglect  the  present ;  it  cannot 
serve  as  a  rallying  cry  to  a  large  party.  It  contains,  how’ever, 
tw’o  subjects  that  must  form  part  of  the  Liberal  programme: 
free  labour  and  free  land.  Add  to  these  a  sound  financial 
policy,  and  w’e  have  all  we  need  take  in  hand  at  present.  In 
a  second  letter,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  consider  Mr 
Chamberlain’s  programme  in  detail,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
sound  financial  policy  to  which  I  hav’e  referred. 

I  am,  &c.,  F.  Keddell. 

Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FREE  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  fear  the  publication  of  Mr  Hember’s  admirable  letter 
on  this  subject  was  rather  premature  ;  for,  until  the  present 
excited  state  of  public  feelings  with  regard  to  this  subject  has 
somewhat  subsided,  and  the  difficulties,  already  numerous  and 
daily  increasing,  of  first  ascertaining  what  Education  is,  and 
then  enforcing  it  and  making  it  free  (whatever  that  means), 
have  become  more  patent  and  obtrusive,  there  is  little  chance 
of  common  sense,  justice,  and  sound  utilitarian  ethics  obtain¬ 
ing  a  hearing.  Nevertheless,  I  beg  leave,  as  the  question  has 
been  mooted  in  your  columns,  to  support  Mr  Hember,  and  to 
suggest  that  he  has  not  developed  as  he  might  one  important 
economic  feature  of  the  case,  viz.,  the  effect  of  State  schools 
as  competitors  with  private  instructors.  It  is  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  intellectual  culture  which  what  is  commonly 
called  Education  affords,  to  find  that  the  vast  majority  of 
teachers  heartily  support  a  system  wliich  directly  tends  to 
tiike  the  bread  out  of  their  own  mouths — whether  from  igno¬ 
rance  or  benevolence  I  will  not  venture  to  say. 

“State  Education” — I  quote,  to  save  space,  from  what  I 
have  said  elsew’here — “  can  only  be  called  for  on  two  grounds : 
I,  to  provide  an  assumed  necessary  of  life  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  for  those  wdio  are  unable  to  procure  it  for  themselvM ; 
or,  2,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good  quality  of  the 
article  supplieti.  On  either  ground  I  challenge  any  one  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  Education  differs  from  bread,  meat, 
milk,  clothing,  house  accommo<lation,  or  medical  attendance. 
This  is  simply  an  attempt  to  put  in  a  condensed  form  the 


THE  LIBERAL  DISORGANISATION. 

Sir, — There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man  that  the  Liberal  party  is  in  a  position  of  great  danger. 
It  is  disorganised  and  disheartened.  The  policy  of  com* 
)jromise  follow'ed  by  the  Ministry  in  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  has  alienate<l  the  Dissentei's,  and  thoir  votes  are  eitlier 
withheld  from  Ministerial  candidates  or  giv’en  against  them. 

The  Griminal  Law’ Amendment  Act,  by  its  injustice,  and 
still  more  by  its  culpable  ambiguity,  has  inflicted  a  bitter 
wrong  on  the  working  classes. 

Either  of  these  Acts  would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Ministry,  and  to  cast  grave  suspicion  upon  the 
Liberal  professions  of  the  Ministers  w’ho  brought  them  for¬ 
ward. 

When  we  reflect  that  both  are  the  product  of  one  and  the 
same  Ministry,  w’e  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  discredit  of 
that  Ministry,  nor  at  the  disorganisation  of  the  Liberal 
party.  We  may  rather  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  are  still 
in  power. 

We  are,  without  doubt,  grateful  to  the  Ministry  for  the 
four  great  measures  which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church, 
gave  tardy  justice  to  the  Irish  tenant,  abolished  the  perni¬ 
cious  system  of  purchase  in  the  army,  and  consolidated  our 
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ME  LONGFELLOW’S  AFTEEMATH. 

Aftermath.  Bjr  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Routledge. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr  Longfellow  published  his  first 
Tolume,  having  many  years  before  that,  while  he  was  still 
3  schoolboy  in  his  teens,  contributed  to  an  American  maga¬ 
zine  poems  that  display  exactly  the  same  qualities  of  mind 
and.  heart  which  have  found  expression  in  his  later  writings. 
It  would  be  ungracious  to  say  much  in  disparagement  of 
those  writings,  and  nothing  at  all  can  be  said  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  their  influence.  Mr  Longfellow  is,  wo  suppose, 
the  most  popular  of  living  poets,  and  he  is  popular  because 
he  stands  on  the  same  level  with  his  audience,  and  only 
gives  healthy  and  refined  expression  to  their  better  thoughts. 
He  is  a  sort  of  New  England  and  Unitarian  Wordsworth, 
choosing  as  homely  themes  as  did  Wordsworth  for  most  of 
his  short  poems,  and  being  nearly  as  mildly  didactic,  if 
more  dramatic,  in  his  longer  compositions.  If  he  does  not 
rank  with  the  greatest  poets,  he  has  achieved  a  success  that 
even  some  great  poets  cannot  claim,  in  being  an  eloquent 
and  honoured  preacher  of  a  gospel  of  morality  which 
makes  him  a  favourite  in  Sunday  schools  and  churches, 
although  his  teaching  is  of  a  wholesomer  sort  than  finds 
utterance  in  most  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  Ho  un¬ 
derstands  his  position  in  literature,  and  may  well  be  proud 
of  it  ;  but  there  is  even  more  appropriateness  probably 
than  occurred  to  him  in  the  fancy  expressed  in  the 
graceful  lines  that  interpret  the  title  of  his  latest  book ; — 

When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown, 

When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown, 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 

With  the  falling  of  the  snow, 

With  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

Once  again  the  fields  we  mow 
And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 

But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds. 

Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads. 

Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 
In  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

Mr  Longfellow’s  poetry,  at  its  best,  is  like  “  the  sweet, 
new  grass  with  flowers,”  that  appear  in  the  spring-time, 
pleasant  and  refreshing,  bright  with  the  sunshine  and  the 
dew,  but  different  altogether  from  the  more  solid  and 
durable  growths  of  the  world’s  greatest  poetry.  His 
specialty,  as  Mr  W.  M.  Rossetti  lately  said  very  truly,  is 
intelligence  as  distinct  from  intellect,  certain  open- 
ness  to  information  of  all  sorts  and  a  readiness  at  turning 
it  to  practical  account,  a  workmanlike  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  all  kinds  of  mental  tools,  in  especial,  a  great 
susceptibility  to  the  ‘  spirit  of  the  age.’  ”  Only  a  few  of 
his  shorter  poems  are  likely  to  have  any  permanent  place 
in  literature  ;  and,  if  any  of  his  longer  poems  live,  it  will 
be  rather  because  of  the  merits  of  detached  portions  than 
through  their  general  excellence,  except,  of  course,  that 
^Evangeline  ’  and  *  Hiawatha,’  besides  being  his  best  poems 
as  poems,  will  be  prized  by  posterity  for  the  vigour  and 
aptness  with  which  they  depict  certain  phases  in  the  history 
of  Early  English  and  pre-English  America.  ‘  Aftermath  ’ 
is  not  written  for  posterity,  and  makes  small  claim  on  the 
favour  of  the  present.  Mr  Longfellow  is,  perhaps,  too 
modest  when  he  describes  it  as  “  the  rowen  mixed  with 
weeds,  tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads but  it  is 
only  a  later  crop  from  a  field  that  has  already  yielded  its 
best  produce.  The  volume  contains  a  third  series  of  “  Tales 
of  a  Wa5^8ide  Inn,”  these  being  eight  in  number;  and  a 
third  series  of  “  Birds  of  Passage,”  these  being  ten  short 
poems,  of  which  not  one,  except  the  Aftermath  ”  which 
we  have  quoted,  is  worth  preserving.  What  shall  we  say 
of  this  one,  entitled  “  The  Brook  and  the  Wave  ?  ” 

The  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang  the  bard  of  old. 

Running  with  feet  of  silver 
Over  the  sands  of  gold ! 

Far  away  in  the  briny  ocean 
There  rolled  a  turbulent  ware, 

Now  singing  along  the  sea-beach. 

Now  howling  along  the  cave. 


An  1  the  brooklet  has  found  the  billow. 

Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart, 

And  has  filled  with  its  freshness  and  sweetness 
That  turbulent,  bitter  heart ! 

Mr  Longfellow  has  already  written  more  than  enough  of 
such  verses,  and  taught  school-girls  without  number  to 
string  rhymes  as  good.  Again,  in  one  of  the  “  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,”  which  Mr  Longfellow  himself  describes  as 
“  a  song  almost  divine,  and  with  a  tear  in  every  line,”  and 
which  is  certainly  pathetic  in  parts,  we  read  of  a  ghost  of  a 
mother  who  was  so  disturbed  by  the  unkind  treatment  to 
which  her  children  were  subjected  that 

She  girded  up  her  sorrowful  bones, 

And  rifted  the  walls  and  the  marble  stones. 

Mr  Longfellow  sometimes  succeeds  very  well  in  that  homely 
description  of  homely  scenes  which  is  the  main  charm  of 
many  of  his  poems,  and  recommends  even  “  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish  but  it  becomes  only  a  trick  in  such  a 
“  wayside  inn  ”  tale  as  that  of  “  Elizabeth,”  in  which  the 
heroine  is  a  devout  Quakeress,  keeping  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  who  entertains  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
rides  with  him  to  quarterly  meeting,”  vainly  hoping  that 
he  will  ask  her  the  question  she  most  desires  to  hear  : — 

Then  Elizibeth  said,  though  still  with  a  certain  reluctance. 

As  if  impelled  to  reveal  a  secret  she  fain  would  have  guarded  : 

“I  will  no  longer  conceal  what  is  laid  upon  me  to  tell  thee ; 

I  have  received  from  the  Lord  a  charge  to  love  thee,  John 

Estaugh.’* 

There  is  one  poem  in  this  book,  however,  that  almost 
redeems  the  shortcomings  of  the  others,  the  tale  of  ”  Emma 
and  Eginhard,”  which  Mr  Longfellow  has  taken  from  the 
mythical  history  of  Charlemagne,  and  repeated  in  really 
charming  verse.  We  are  told  how  Alcuin  trained,  and  how 
Charlemagne  employed  as  his  favourite  scribe,  the  wise  and 
gentle  Eginhard, 

Whose  face  was  bright  with  flashes  that  forerun 
The  splendours  of  a  yet  unrisen  sun. 

To  him  all  things  were  possible,  and  seemed 
Not  what  he  had  accomplished,  but  had  dreamed. 

And  what  were  tasks  to  others  were  bis  play. 

The  pastime  of  an  idle  holiday. 

And  how  he  was  taken  captive  by  Charlemagne’s  daughter, 
Emma : — 

He  saw  her  from  his  window,  as  in  state 

She  came,  by  knights  attended  through  the  gate  ; 

He  saw  her  at  the  banquet  of  that  day. 

Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  beautiful  as  May ; 

He  saw  her  in  the  garden,  as  she  strayed 
Among  the  flowers  of  summer  with  her  maid, 

And  said  to  him,  **  O  Eginhard,  disclose 

The  meaning  and  the  mystery  of  the  rose 

And  trembling,  be  made  answer :  **  In  good  sooth. 

Its  mystery  is  love,  its  meaning  youth  I  ’  * 

Then  follows  a  description  of  Eginhard's  visit,  one 
winter  night,  to  Emma’s  private  chamber,  and  of  his  em¬ 
barrassment,  when  morning  came,  at  finding  that  the 
ground  was  white  with  snow  and  that  he  could  not  pass 
back  to  his  own  apartment  without  betraying  his  footsteps  ; 
of  Emma’s  attempt  to  evade  suspicion  by  carrying  Egin¬ 
hard  on  her  shoulders,  and  of  Charlemagne’s  discovery  of 
the  trick;  of  the  discussion  of  this  affair  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  Council,  and  the  Emperor’s  determination  to 
reward  Eginhard  with  something  very  different  from  the 
banishment  or  death  that  his  statesmen  proposed. 

Then  Eginhard  was  summoned  to  the  hall, 

And  entered,  and  in  presence  of  them  all. 

The  Emperor  said :  My  son,  for  thou  to  me 
Hast  been  a  son,  and  evermore  shall  be, 

Long  hast  thou  served  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  zeal 
Pleads  to  me  with  importunate  appeal, 

While  I  have  been  forgetful  to  requite 
Thy  service  and  affection  as  was  right.  ' 

But  now  the  hour  is  come,  when  I,  thy  Lord, 

Will  crown  thy  love  with  such  supreme  reward, 

A  gift  so  precious  kings  have  striven  in  vain 
To  win  it  from  the  hands  of  Charlemagne.” 

Then  sprang  the  portals  of  the  chamber  wide, 

And  Princess  Emma  entered,  in  the  pride 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  that  in  part  o’ercame 
The  conscious  terror  and  the  blush  of  shame* 

And  the  good  Emperor  rose  up  from  his  throne. 

And  taking  her  white  hand  within  his  own 
Placed  it  in  Eginhard’s,  and  said :  “  My  son. 

This  is  the  gift  thy  constant  zeal  hath  won: 

Thus  I  repay  the  royal  debt  I  owe,  ^ 

And  cover  up  the  footprints  in  the  snow. 
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If  Mr  Longfellow  would  always  tell  old  tales  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  he  has  told  the  story  of  Eginhard,  and  would  not 
write  too  many  sentimental  little  songs,  we  should  not  care 
how  much  ‘  Aftermath  ’  he  gathered  in  from  the  fields  in 
which  more  than  one  generation  of  his  admirers  have  found 
healthful  enjoyment.  B. 


THE  YNCAS. 

Fir$t  Part  of  the  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Yncas.  By  the  Ynca 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  R.  Markham.  In  Two 
Volumes.  The  Hakluyt  Society. 

Narratives  of  the  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas.  Translated  from 
the  Original  Spanish  Manuscripts,  and  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
The  Hakluyt  Society. 

Not  only  the  subscribers  to  the  Hakluyt  Society  but 
also  a  wider  circle  of  readers  may  thank  both  it  and  its  in¬ 
defatigable  secretary  for  supplementing  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  translation  of  Cieza  de  Leon,  which  was  issued  by  Mr 
Clements  Markham  a  few  years  ago,  by  these  three  even 
more  interesting  volumes.  English  readers  now  have 
nearly  as  good  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  civilisation 
and  the  barbarisms  of  the  early  dwellers  in  Peru  as  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  obtain..  Prescott,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  and  other  writers,  have  worked  together,  with  more 
or  less  accuracy  and  fulness,  the  general  facts  of  their 
history  as  far  as  it  can  be  gleaned  from  extant  authorities  ; 
and  the  narratives  translated  by  Mr  Markham  furnish 
ample  illustrations  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  now 
almost  extinct  races.  Of  these  narratives,  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  instructive  is  that  by  the  Ynca  Garci¬ 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  adventurer  and  an 
Ynca  Princess,  who,  through  his  mother  and  her  kindred, 
had  special  opportunities  for  ascertaining  all  the  facts  and 
fables  of  their  ancestry.  Mr  Markham  has  only  translated 
the  first  half  of  his  rather  prolix  history,  that  referring  to 
“  the  origin  of  the  Yncas,  their  idolatries,  laws  and 
governments  in  peace  and  war,  their  lives  and  conquests, 
and  all  things  relating  to  that  Empire  and  its  affairs 
before  the  Spaniards  arrived  there,”  and  he  has  not 
touched  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  Peru,  but  the  portion  here  given  to  us  fills 
nearly  nine  hundred  pages,  and  certainly  answers  to  the 
editor’s  description  of  it  as  the  best  account  of  the  most 
civilised  of  the  aboriginal  American  races.”  These 
volumes  have  been  published  some  time.  The  other,  which 
has  only  just  been  issued,  is  a  sort  of  appendix  to  them, 
containing  four  shorter  treatises,  which  furnish  a  good  deal 
of  fresh  information,  but  are  chiefly  valuable  as  affording,  by 
their  independent  testimony,  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
Ynca’s  general  accuracy.  These  four  are,  *  An  Account  of 
the  Fables  and  Rites  of  the  Yncas,’  by  Cristoval  de  Molina, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Quichura  language, 
and  derived  his  information  from  personal  intercourse  with 
descendants  of  the  people  whose  religion  he  described; 

‘  An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Peru,*  by  an  Indian 
named  Salcamayhua,  who  also  had  excellent  opportunities 
for  understanding  his  subject ;  ‘  A  Narrative  of  the  Errors, 
False  Gods,  and  other  Supeistitions  and  Diabolical  Bites 
in  which  the  Indians  of  Kuarochiri  lived  in  Ancient  Times, 
and  in  which  they  even  now  Live,  to  the  great  Perdition 
of  their  Souls,*  by  a  priest  of  the  district  referred  to, 
Francisco  de  Avila,  whose  pages  illustrate  the  original 
theology  of  all  the  aborigines  of  the  Peruvian  neighbour¬ 
hood;  and  a  ‘Report  by  Polo  de  Ondegardo,*  which  sup¬ 
plies  some  curious  information  respecting  the  land  system, 
and  the  distribution  of  property  among  the  Yncas.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting  a  few  of  the  most 
carious  items  in  Mr  Markham’s  very  useful  books. 

The  early  portions  of  De  la  Vega’s  narrative  are  doubt¬ 
less,  as  regards  their  historical  statements,  fabulous ;  but 
they  appear  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  Ynca 
conquest  of  Peru,  which  only  preceded  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest  by  a  few  generations.  Before  that,  if  we  may 
credit  the  historians,  the  natives  were  very  barbarous  in 
their  ways  of  life  and  thought.  “  In  the  first  epoch,”  says 
the  Ynca,  “  some  of  the  Indians  were  little  better  than 


others  foxes  and  monkeys  for  their  craft ;  and  so  on  down 
to  lizards,  toads;  and  frogs. 

The  Yncas  improved  all  this,  though  by  what  stages, 
and  even  how  this  royal  race  arose,  we  are  not  told  with 
any  satisfactory  detail.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
various  mythical  accounts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
acceptable  is  this  one,  given  to  De  la  Vega  by  his  uncle : — 

“Our  Father  the  Sun,”  said  ray  uncle  the  Ynca,  “seeing  the 
human  race  in  the  condition  I  have  described,  had  compassion 
upon  them,  and  sent  down  from  heaven  to  the  earth  a  son  and 
daughter  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Father  the  Sun, 
that  they  might  adore  Him,  and  adopt  Him  as  their  God  ;  also  to 
give  them  precepts  and  laws  by  which  to  live  as  reasonable  and 
civilised  men,  and  to  teach  them  to  live  in  houses  and  towns,  to 
cultivate  maize  and  other  crops,  to  breed  flocks,  and  to  use  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  like  rational  beings,  instead  of  living  like  beasts. 
With  these  commands  and  intentions,  our  Father  the  Sun  placed 
his  two  children  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  which  is  eighty  leagues 
from  here ;  and  He  said  to  them  that  they  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  and  that  at  every  place  where  they  stopped  to  eat  or 
sleep,  they  were  to  thrust  a  sceptre  of  gold  into  the  ground,  which 
was  half  a  yard  long,  and  two  fingers  in  thickness.  He  gave 
them  this  staff  as  a  sign  and  token  that  in  the  place  where,  by  one 
blow  on  the  earth,  it  should  sink  dow'n  and  disappear,  there  it  was 
the  desire  of  our  Father  the  Sun  that  they  should  remain  and 
establish  their  court.  Finally,  he  said  to  them : — ‘  When  you  have 
reduced  these  people  to  our  service,  you  shall  maintain  them  ia 
habits  of  reason  and  justice,  by  the  practice  of  piety,  clemency, 
and  meekness,  assuming  in  all  things  the  office  of  a  pious  father 
towards  his  beloved  and  tender  children.  Thus  you  will  form  a 
likeness  and  reflection  of  me.  I  do  good  to  the  whole  world,  giving 
light  that  men  may  see  and  do  their  business,  making  them 
warm  when  they  are  cold,  cherishing  their  pastures  and  crops, 
ripening  their  fruits  and  increasing  their  flocks,  w’atering  their 
lands  with  dew,  and  bringing  fine  weather  in  the  proper  season.  I 
take  care  to  go  round  the  earth  each  day,  that  I  may  see  the 
necessities  that  exist  in  the  world,  and  supply  them,  as  the  sus- 
tainer  and  benefactor  of  the  heathens.  I  desire  that  you  shall 
imitate  this  example  as  my  children,  sent  to  the  earth  solely  for 
the  instruction  and  benefit  of  these  men  who  live  like  beasts. 
And  from  this  time  I  constitute  and  name  you  as  kings  and  lords 
over  all  the  tribes,  that  you  may  instruct  them  in  your  rational 
works  and  government.’  Having  declared  His  will  to  His  children, 
our  Father  the  Sun  dismissed  them.  These  children  set  out  from 
Titicaca,  and  travelled  northwards,  trying  at  every  place  where 
they  stopped  on  the  road  whether  their  sceptre  of  gold  would  sink 
into  the  earth,  but  it  never  did.  At  last  they  came  to  au  inn  or 
small  resting-place,  which  is  seven  or  eight  leagues  south  of  th;8 
city,  and  is  called  Paccari-Tampu  (that  is  to  say,  the  resting-place 
of  the  dawn').  The  Ynca  gave  it  this  name  because  he  set  out  from 
it  in  the  early  morning.  It  is  one  of  the  towns  which  this  prince 
afterwards  ordered  to  be  founded ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
proud  of  the  name  to  this  day,  because  it  was  given  by  the  Ynca. 
From  this  place  he  and  his  wife,  our  queen,  advanced  to  the  valley 
of  Cuzco,  which  at  that  time  was  entirely  covered  with  wild 
forests.” 

In  some  way  and  at  some  time  the  Ynca  reformation  was 
begun  at  Cuzco,  and  thence  extended  to  all  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  descriptions  of  wars  and  conquests  that  are 
furnished  by  De  la  Vega  and  other  historians,  need  not  be 
taken  as  authentic ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  rule  of  the 
Yncas  spread  rapidly,  and  that  it  was  a  vast  improvement 
on  all  that  preceded  it :  — 

The  Ynca  Manco  Ccapac,  in  establishing  his  people  in  villages, 
while  he  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  land,  to  build  houses,  con¬ 
struct  channels  for  irrigation,  and  to  do  all  other  things  necessarv 
for  human  life;  also  instructed  them  in  the  ways  of  polite  and 
brotherly  companionship,  in  conformity  with  reason  and  the  lawr 
of  nature,  persuading  them,  with  much  earnestnesss,  to  preserve 
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perpetual  peace  and  concord  between  themselves,  and  not  to  enter¬ 
tain  anger  or  passionate  feelings  towards  each  other,  but  to  do  to 
one  another  as  they  would  others  should  do  to  them,  not  laying 
down  one  law  for  themselves  and  another  for  their  neighbours. 
He  particularly  enjoined  them  to  respect  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  others ;  because  they  were  formerly  more  vicious  in  respect  to 
women  than  in  any  other  thing  whatever.  He  imposed  the  penalty 
of  death  on  adulterers,  homicides,  and  thieves.  He  ordered  no 
man  to  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  that  marriages  should  take 
place  between  relations,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  in  families, 
also  that  marriages  should  take  place  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and  upwards,  that  the  married  couples  might  be  able  to  rule  their 
households,  and  work  their  estates.  He  directed  the  tame  flocks, 
which  wandered  over  the  country  without  a  master,  to  be  collected, 
so  that  all  people  might  be  clothed  with  their  wool,  by  reason  of 
the  industry  and  skill  which  had  been  taught  to  the  women  by  the 
Queen  Mama  Occllo  Huaco.  They  w’ere  also  taught  to  make  the 
shoes  which  are  now  used,  called  usata.  A  Curaca,  which  is  the 
same  as  a  Cacique  in  the  language  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo, 
and  means  lord  of  vassals,  was  appointed  over  every  nation  that 
was  subjugated.  The  Caracas  were  chosen  from  among  those  who 
had  done  most  in  conquering  the  Indians,  for  their  merit,  as  being 
most  affable,  gentle,  and  pious,  and  most  zealous  for  the  public 
good.  They  were  constituted  lords  over  the  others,  that  they 
might  instruct  them  as  a  father  does  his  children,  and  the  Indians 
were  ordered  to  obey  them  as  sons  obey  their  parents. 

That  is  a  succinct  epitome  of  the  principal  institutions 
existing  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Whether  these  institutions  were  elaborated  by  one  great 
reformer  in  a  reforming  age,  or  were  more  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  developed,  they  show  a  wonderful  improvement  upon 
all  the  other  approaches  to  civilisation  that  were  made  by 
the  American  aborigines.  By  the  Yncas  a  number  of  law¬ 
less  tribes  were  converted  into  law  abiding  tributaries,  with 
a  carefully  arranged  and  most  beneficial  system  of  village 

communities.  The  land  was  portioned  out— lent  not  given _ 

among  the  working  population,  who  paid  rent  with  a 
part  of  the  produce,  and  spent  the  rest  in  acquiring  as 
much  property  as  they  could.  The  people  were  divided 
into  tithings,  hundreds  and  larger  sections,  each  with  its 
responsible  representative  through  whom  the  laws  were 
administered  and  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community 
was  advanced.  There  was  a  remarkable  tinge  of  socialism 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Yncas,  and  it  curiously  resulted 
in  a  system  of  paternal  government  of  which  the  ways  and 
ends  deserve  the  study  of  modern  European  reformers.  If 
the  people  were  not  virtuous,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  good 
intentions,  or  at  any  rate  of  good  professions,  on  the  part 
of  their  governors.  All  were  bound  to  do  their  share  in 
public  works,  and  to  aid  one  another  in  all  such  tasks  as 
harvesting  or  house-building.  “  They  had  a  law  touching 
ordinary  expenses,  which  decreed  that  there  should  be  no 
extravagance  in  dress,  or  in  the  use  of  precious  things, 
such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  gems,  and  totally  prohibited 
all  supeifluity  in  eating.”  Provision  was  made  for 
the  sustenance  “  from  the  public  stores  ”  of  all  who 
were  too  old  or  infirm  to  support  themselves,  for  the 
training  of  children  from  the  age  of  five,  and  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  affairs  of  life.  “  There  were 
certain  judges  who  minutely  inspected  the  houses,  to 
see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  his  wife,  kept  the  household 
in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a  due  state  of  discipline 
among  their  children.  These  oflScials  had  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  in  the  house  was  kept  clean  and  in  order,  as  well  the 
clothes  as  the  furniture  and  utensils.  Those  who  were 
orderly  received  public  commendation,  while  the  disorderly 
were  flogged  on  the  arms  and  legs.  These  were  the 
reasons  that  all  things  necessary  for  human  life  were  so 
^undant  that  they  were  almost  given  away  for  nothing.” 
The  men  were  expected  to  marry  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the 
women  soon  after  they  were  sixteen,  and  generally  the 
naamages  were  for  life,  and  monogamous.  There  were 
strict  laws  for  the  celibacy  for  certain  women,  who  had 
special  religious  offices,  and  for  the  contrary  behaviour  of 
certain  others,  “  whom  the  Yncas  permitted  in  order  to 
avoij  greater  evils.” 

Abundant  details  of  the  religion  of  the  Yncas,  which 
a  combination  of  sun-worship  and  hero-worship,  are 
la  Vega  and  De  Molina,  and  both  point  out 

a  both  sun  and  Ynca-kings  were  only  worshipped  by  the 
^ise  as  representatives  of  the  great  unseen  God ;  and  we 
are  also  informed  as  to  their  attainments  in  various  arts 
n?  sciences.  Altogether  we  may  be  grateful  to  Mr 

events  Markham  for  having  brought  within  reach  of 


English  readers  much  curious  anl  valuable  material  for 
studying  American  civilisation  at  its  best,  as  it  existed 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  for  comparing  it  with 
the  early  civilisation  of  European  and  Asiatic  races. 

B. 


SCENES  OF  FBENOH  CLERICAL  LIFE. 


L'Ahhe  Tigrane,  Candtdat  a  la  Papaut€*  Par  Ferd.  Fab  re.  Paris  : 
Alphonse  Lemerre. 


Monsieur  Ferdinand  Fabre  is  an  apologist  who  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  He  began  his  literary  career  and  initiated 
his  peculiar  specuilite  some  years  ago  by  a  religious  romance, 
entitled  ^  Julien  Lavignac.’  In  this  work  the  author  first 
appeared  as  the  painter  and  apologist  of  clerical  society, 
but  so  honestly,  or  rather  naively ^  did  he  fulfil  his  assumed 
duties,  that  his  own  idols  scouted  him  and  his  opponents 
applauded.  The  seminarist,  Julien  Lavignac,  M.  Fabre’s 
hero  priest,  was  depicted  as  one  of  the  most  shameless 
intriguers  and  debauchees  that  even  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
France  has  produced :  a  vain,  unscrupulous,  obstinate 
schemer,  who  begins  life  with  adultery  and  ends  with 
murder.  The  work  now  before  us  is  conceived  after  the 
ingenuous  fashion  of  M.  Fabre’s  maiden  essay.  Its 
frankness  is  refreshing  and  its  thoroughness  wholesome,  if 
somewhat  saddening ;  for  the  contenqplation  of  a  blind 
faith  which  complacently  exhibits  its  idol’s  plague-spots  as 
signs  of  health  and  beauty  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  cheering 
exercise.  Not  one  plague  mark  of  the  many  that  speckle 
the  papal  institution  in  France  does  the  outspoken  panegyrist 
omit  to  indicate  at  the  finger’s  point.  The  inane,  ignorant, 
gangrened  society  of  a  minor  provincial  bishopric  has  never 
been  more  forcibly  depicted  by  Balzac;  frankly  as  the 
staunch  Churchman  and  Kingsman  exposed  the  classes 
he  admired.  The  little  Pyrennean  episcopal  town,  Lounieres, 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Comedie  Humaine.” 
It  is  one  of  those  hot-beds  of  Ultramontanism  which  the 
ordinary  Paris  tourist  would  be  annoyed  to  find  existing 
and  active  in  many  provinces  of  revolutionary  France. 
Here  ancient  noble  supporters  of  the  “  Prince  de  Polignac’s 
policy  ”  have  taken  refuge ;  here  the  churches  are  as 
numerous  as  the  streets ;  here  the  religious  communities 
of  old  France  keep  their  state  and  station  ;  Dominicans, 
Jesuits,  Marists,  Carmelites,  Visitandines,  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Family,  Healers  of  the  Heart  of  Mary.  The  book  is 
a  study  of  the  hushed,  underhand,  but  relentless  and 
ferocious  wars  waged  against  these  communities  during  this 
and  the  last  century  by  the  regular  priesthood — a  war 
complicated  by  difference  of  Gallicanism  and  Ultramon¬ 
tanism.  The  battle  ground  is  the  Lounieres  bishopric, 
the  chief  combatants  are  the  Bishop  de  Boqueburn  and 
the  Abbe  Capdepont,  whose  violent  tigerish  temper  has 
earned  him  the  surname  of  “  I’Abbe  Tigrane.”  This  Abbe 
Tigrane  is  Mgr.  Dupanloup.  The  identity  is  scarcely  con¬ 
cealed  in  form,  and  is  made  obvious,  unmistakable,  in  fact. 
The  Bishop  of  Orleans’s  early  differences  with  Rome,  his 
pretended  “  liberalism,”  his  humble  extraction,  his  choleric 
temperament,  his  hot  ambition,  are  things  of  ecclesiastical 
history ;  they  are  things,  too,  of  M.  Fabre’s  romance. 
The  Abbe  Tigrane  is  a  priest  of  the  school  of  the  Abb4 
Duclos,  without  the  grosser  forms  of  sensuality  that 
flourished  in  Richelieu’s  court.  Bom  of  peasant  blood, 
sent  to  the  seminary  as  the  one  veritable  a  vilain, 

where  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  were 
washed  and  transformed  into  something  like  gentlemen, 
the  hot-blooded  mountaineer  embraces  his  profession  with 
ardour,  uses  it  as  he  would  have  used  a  doctor’s  diploma  or 
a  soldier’s  commission,  as  a  means  of  attaining  power  and 
fortune.  His  is  not  a  rare  type  in  the  French  clergy ; 
but  a  natural  outcome  from  that  Southern  peasantry  which 
puts  no  faith  in  the  Napoleonic  marshal’s  baton  and  knows 
not  the  modem  meaning  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
which,  in  the  old  fashion  of  its  fathers,  looks  to  Mother  Church 
for  the  batons  and  the  money-bags.  The  AbW  Tigrane  s 
aims  and  plans  exemplify  the  character  of  this  ambitio^ 

“  He  reflected  for  the  flrst  time  that  his  faculties  ^ 
directed  towards  the  studies  which  would  ^rve  him  the 
most  usefully  in  his  career.  Casuistry 
his  forte.  His  ardent,  passionate  nature  asked  rather  to 
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do  battle  against  men  than  against  vain  subtilties,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  history  was  his  congenial  domain. 
And  what  history  is  more  fascinating,  more  pompous,  than 
that  of  the  Church,  which  during  centuries  has  been  the 
historv  of  the  Universe?  What  interest  it  excites! — the 
Popes  establishing  the  unity  of  doctrine  ;  the  Popes  actual 
sovereigns  of  the  world,  bestowing  and  withdrawing  king> 
doms ;  the  Popes  kneading  all  Europe,  and  drawing  from 
the  divine  type  of  the  Government  of  the  Church  all 
terrestrial  monarchies.  And  what  a  dream  that  which 
depicts  how  unto  the  throne  of  the  Papacy,  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  of  all  thrones,  Sixtus  V.,  that  mere  swine¬ 
herd,  raised  himself  one  day !  ”  Napoleon  kings  and 
Louis  Philippe  millionaires  darken  and  dwindle  into 
meanness  beside  the  swineherd  of  Montalto. 

Always  in  pursuance  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  the  Abbe 
Tigrane  has  followed  the  movement  of  the  large  section  of 
the  French  priesthood  which,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Empire,  pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  the  Galilean  Theories. 
It  may  be  that  the  party  which  defended  the  “  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  France,”  maintained  by  the  First  Council  in 
the  famous  organic  articles  of  the  Concordat,  was  no 
honester  than  its  opponents,  but  it  was  certainly  more 
active,  and  held  out  greater  opportunities  to  a  young  zealot, 
as  Mgr.  Dupanloup  probably  knew  in  those  days.  Roque- 
burn,  Tigrane’s  bishop,  is  in  the  other  camp,  and  the 
peasant  priest,  the  Gallican — who  has  counted  upon  the 
bishopric  as  his  own — declares  open  war  against  his 
superior,  the  white-handed  aristocrat  from  Rome.  The 
story  of  their  struggles  is  thoroughly  repulsive :  no  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Communalists*  debates  presents  a  picture  of 
greater  disorder,  fiercer  envy  and  hatred,  than  this  faith¬ 
ful  description  of  a  faithful  partisan.  Tigrane  is  Superior 
of  the  Seminary,  and  has  all  the  communities  on  his  side ; 
Roqueburn  most  of  the  regular  clergy.  And  at  mass,  at 
the  visitations  and  ordinations,  the  parties  howl  and  gibe  at  i 
each  other.  Violent  insults  are  exchanged  at  the  seances  | 
of  the  Diocesan  Officiality.  Tigrane  in  his  fury  even  strikes  ! 
his  friend  and  factotum  in  the  face.  “  Brutal  peasant,”  I 
keeper  of  unclean  animals,”  “  beggar,”  “  aristocrat,” 

**  unworthy  bishop ;  ”  these  are  the  epithets  used  in  the 
assemblies  of  that  class  which  the  Syllabus  pronounces 
beyond  and  above  all  civil  authority,  above  criticism,  above 
law.  “  Pour  etre  hon  dans  la  souffrance  il  faut  Stre  plus 
/iomme,”  wrote  Lamennais, — and  nearly  every  j 
me]^er  of  these  assemblies  sufiFers,  suffers  from  denied 
ambition,  from  poverty,  from  a  hard  cruel  discipline  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Vainly  during  ten  years  when¬ 
ever  a  bishopric  becomes  vacant  Tigrane  hurries  to  Paris  ; 
in  vain  has  he  courted  the  civil  authorities  by  editing,  with  | 
a  very  explicit  preface,  Bossuet’s  ‘  Declaration  to  the  ! 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  1682  ’ — he  is  forgotten,  albeit 
the  Empress  herself  had  said  to  him  at  Compiegne : — 

“  Vous  le  serezJ*  Laymen  can  scarcely  conceive  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Episcopacy  in  the  Catholic  Church.  To¬ 
day  a  man  is  a  mere  soldier  lost  in  an  army  of  ninety 
thousand  (there  are  about  90,000  ecclesiastics  in  France), 
and  to-morrow  suddenly,  without  transition,  he  is  General. 
The  desservant,  the  cure  doyen ^  the  canon,  the  Grand  Vicar, 
all  possess  the  same  limited  canonical  rights  :  the  Bishop 
alone  possesses  sacerdotal  privileges  in  their  plenitude. 
He  is  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  he  is  Mon-  j 
seigneur,  the  Pope  addresses  him  as  Venerable  Brother,  j 
and  pronounces  no  dogmatic  decision  without  his  advice  ;  j 
He  goes  to  Rome  “  ad  limina  apostolorunif*’  and  is  received  ! 
at  the  Vatican  with  the  honours  awarded  to  a  sovereign.  I 
And  then,  after  the  mitre,  there  is  the  hat — who  knows  ?—  ; 
the  tiara  perhaps.  Urban  IV.,  was  he  not  the  son  of  a  i 
cobbler  at  Troyes?  John  XXII.,  was  he  not  an  obscure  1 
native  of  Cahoro  ?  There  is  fascination  yet  in  clerical  dig¬ 
nities  in  France.  The  philosophic  age  has  not  destroyed 
one  of  these  possibilities,  or  dimmed  one  of  these  splendours.  ! 
\V  hat  wonder  that  the  false  democratic  colour  such  per-  i 
spectives  give  the  clerical  profession  attracts  the  labouring  ' 
and  lower  bourgeois  classes  by  thousands  ?  Nor  is  it  diffi-  ; 
cult  to  believe  that,  once  ordained,  ardent  natures  like  those  i 
M.  Fabro  describes  drop  easily,  insensibly,  from  trickery  to 
infamy  in  search  of  the  sacerdotal  auriola.  In  a  passionate 
dispute,  Tigrane  brings  about  the  death  of  his  bishop.  The 


Prince  of  the  Church  is  seized  with  apoplexy  while  endea¬ 
vouring  to  render  back  insult  for  insult.  This  time  the 
Abbe  will  make  sure  of  his  mitre.  His  protectors  in  Paris 
are  supplicated,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  brow-beaten  • 
i  there  are  open  brawls  and  wrangles  over  the  dead  bishop’s 
coffin — to  which  Capdepont,  as  Vicar-General,  refuses  the 
entry  of  the  cathedral.  The  cathedral  is  broken  open  at 
night  by  the  opposite  party,  and  the  bishop  watched  en 
chapelle  ardente  by  a  crowd  of  timorous  quarrelling  monks 
and  “  regulars.”  And  the  candidate  for  the  mitre  chooses 
this  time  of  expectancy  to  recant  before  his  clergy  in  favour 
of  Rome.  He  was  Gallican  because  the  civil  authority 
compelled  him  to  conceal  his  veritable  opinion.  He  makes 
clear  the  double  meanings  in  his  preface  to  Bossuet,  and 
closes  the  Assembly  crying,  “  Long  live  Pius  IX. !  ” 
M.  Fabre  does  not  appear  to  see  anything  peculiarly  repre¬ 
hensible  in  this  life-long  hypocrisy,  in  this  time-serving 
deceit  practised  by  a  priest.  That  and  the  clerical  battles, 
the  violence,  covetousness,  hatred  and  suspicion  that  pervade 
his  book,  are  merely  misplaced  “ ardours ”  and  “petulance 
of  the  blood.” 

L’Abbe  Tigrane  obtains  the  bishopric,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  ratified  at  Rome.  A  deputation  from  the  diocese 
goes  to  the  Vatican  to  protest  against  the  ratification,  but 
is  rebuked,  and  receives  a  lesson  on  the  Papal  policy  from 
Cardinal  Maffei.  The  vices  of  the  new  Bishop  might 
equal  those  of  Clement,  but,  were  he  useful,  the  Pope- 
would  sanction  him.  The  Church  accepts  aid^  from  all 
quarters.  The  new  bishop  had  lied  during  ten  years. 

“  NHmporie.  The  Church  never  lies,  Monsieur.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Church — being  the  Truth — to  lie. 
Only — struggling  of  old  with  pagan  princes ;  in  the  middle 
ages  with  semi-barbarous  kings ;  in  our  days  with  the 
entire  universe  risen  against  her — to  accomplish  her  divine 
mission  throughout  these  centuries,  she  has  ever  needed 
souphsse  and  cleverness.  The  Cardinals  Caprara  and 
Consalvi  were  forced  to  lie  to  General  Bonaparte,  as  M. 
I’Abbe  Capdepont,  untaught  in  Gallican  intrigue,  lied  to 
Napoleon  III.  But  can  one  lie  when  one  saves  the 
Church  ?  ”  “0  Sainte  Eglise  Catholique”  writes  M. 

Fabre,  “  il  f ant  hienque  quelque  chose  de  divin  reside  en  ioi 
ptiis  que  les  pretres  n^ont  que  reiissir  d  te  perdre  !  ”  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  chronicles  some  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  French  priesthood  which  cannot  be  excused 
or  palliated.  But  its  spiritual  aim  is  the  least  important 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  chiefiy  interesting  and  edifying  as 
being  written  by  one  who  is  a  firm  believer,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  lived  many  years  in  the  intimacy  of  priests  and 
clerical  partisans.  His  frank  relation  of  experience  will 
not  be  relished  by  M.  Veuillot.  E.  J. 


MR  LOWNE’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

The  Philosophy  of  Evolution.  (An  Actonian  Prize  Essay.)  By 
B.  Thompson  Lowne,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S,  Lecturer  on 
Physiolojjy  at  the  Middlesex  Flospital  Medical  School,  Author 
of  the  ‘  Anatomy  of  the  Blowfly,*  and  the  ‘  Teratological 
Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Museum.’  John  Van  Voorst. 

Somebody  has  made  a  general  remark  about  prize  sheep 
and  prize  essays,  that  the  former  are  useful  only  for  making 
candles,  and  the  latter  for  lighting  them.  The  essay  before 
us  having  accomplished  that  whereunto  it  was  sent,  that  is 
to  say,  having  won  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  “  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  the  Almighty  ” 
as  seen  in  evolution,  its  author  seems  to  be  himself  rather 
at  a  loss  to  find  any  higher  use  for  it  than  that  indicated 
above.  He  does  not  “  claim  a  place  for  it  with  the  more 
solid  works  of  original  research  ”  which  he  has  quoted,  nor 
does  he  “expect  to  convert  any  to  a  belief  in  evolution. 
But  ho  has  got  the  hundred  guineas,  and  he  hopes  that  his 
little  book  “  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  who  wish  to 
reconcile  the  theory  of  evolution  with  the  highest  aims  of 
human  thought.”  The  sentence  is  beautifully  rounded 
off,  though  there  may  not  be  much  meaning  in  it. 
Surely  no  one  will  confess  such  grovelling  ignorance  as  to 
ask  what  may  be  the  highest  aims  of  human  thought. 

Mr  Lowne  is  an  intelligent  man,  well  up  in  his  subject ; 
but  we  fail  to  perceive  in  his  treatment  thereof  any  genuine 
philosophic  enthusiasm,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  we  do 
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think  we  see  the  bias  of  gold.  Especially  towards  the  end 
<loe8  he  search  with  all  his  might  to  find  a  prop  or  two  for 
the  tottering  fabric  of  theology.  And  we  can  but  admire 
the  fine  instinct,  with  which  in  his  extremity  he  turns  to 
psychology,  the  most  backward  of  the  sciences,  and  there, 
in  the  haze,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  ghost  chamber  of 
ignorance,  discovers  the  looked-for  entity,  the  human 
soul.  Nor,  it  would  seem,  could  he  venture  to  perform  his 
mercenary  work  in  the  light  of  the  most  advanced  mental 
science.  We  hear  now  not  of  Mr  Spencer,  the  apostle  of 
evolution  and  prince  of  p.sychologists,  but  of  Professor 
Bain,  who  confessedly  wrote  his  celebrated  work  without 
having  ever  had  the  idea  of  evolution  present  to  his  mind. 
And,  to  complete  the  indictment,  Mr  Lowne  finds  the  material 
for  his  purpose  exactly  in  those  portions  of  Professor  Bain’s 
psychology  which  have  been  discountenanced  by  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  evolution.  Thus,  in  support  of  the  thesis  that 
“  just  as  the  sun’s  rays  are  feebly  reflected  by  the  moon, 
our  intellects  shine  with  divine  efiFuIgence,”  drawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature,”  the  great  book  in  which  the 
almighty  wisdom  of  God  is  written,”  it  is  found  convenient 
to  repudiate  innate  ideas,  and  to  maintain  that  no  man 
is  born  with  intellect,  but  only  with  the  power  of  acquiring 
experiences.”  Does  Mr  Lowne  not  know  that,  according  to 
the  evolution  psychology,  if  a  man  be  not  bom  with  intellect 
he  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  much  ?  that  an  evolutionist  can 
accept  his  proposition  only  in  the  same  sense  as  it  may  be  said 
that  a  man  is  not  bom  with  digestion,  sight,  and  hearing, 
but  only  with  stomach,  eyes,  and  ears  ?  It  is  possible  that 
Mr  Lowne  is  not  quite  up  in  this  subject ;  and  we  shall 
hope  that  it  is  so.  Inde^  there  is  good  ground  for  this 
charitable  view.  He  says,  for  example : — “  It  is  indubit¬ 
able  that  animals  have  as  good  and,  in  many  cases,  a  far 
better  conception  of  space  than  man  ;  the  horse  that  leaps 
a  fence  judges  his  distance;  and  we  must  accord  intuitive 
ideas  to  them  if  they  exist  in  us.”  If  such  performances 
as  leaping  a  fence  be  evidence  of  “  conceptions  of  abstract 
entities,”  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  animals 
have  such  conceptions,  and  then  the  argument  runs 
the  other  way  :  why  refuse  to  man  such  intuitions  as  we 
must  admit  to  every  brute-beast  ?  If,  however,  Mr  Lowne 
will  cross-examine  a  boy  of  twelve,  a  rustic  of  twenty,  or 
even  a  good  ordinary  country  squire,  he  may  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  fence  leaping  with¬ 
out  any  very  abstract  conceptions  of  space. 

But  it  is  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  volition  that  M** 
Lowne  finds  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  spiritual 
clerk  employed  in  working  the  nervous  apparatus.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  he  requires  to  make,  in  flat  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  evolution  psychology,  a  distinction  in  kind 
between  reflex  and  voluntary  acts.  Reflex  acts  are  most 
easy  to  understand,”  on  purely  physical  principles.  “  A 
given  stimulus  gives  rise  to  a  given  result ;  and  the  effect 
is  always  the  same.”  Comparing  the  nervous  system  with 
a  complex  telegraphic  system,  he  says; — “If  the  electric 
fluid  became  periodically  liberated  and  affected  all  the 
instruments  at  once,  or  in  a  given  succession,  mechanism 
alone  would  account  for  the  phenomena  (reflex  action) ; 
but  if  the  electric  current  were  always  utilised  according 
to  ever-varying  conditions  which  do  not  bear  any  direct 
relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  is  produced 
(that  is,  which  are  in  themselves  unable  to  alter  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  effects  are 
brought  about),  a  guiding  intelligence  is  needed  (volun¬ 
tary  action).  Such  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  higher  forms  of  life  ;  and  we  recog¬ 
nise  such  a  guiding  power,  although  we  know  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  only  by  its  effects  on  the  organic  mechanism  ;  and  we 
*peak  of  it  as  the  mind  or  soul.”  “  We  are  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  hypothesis,  which  is  commonly 
I'eceived  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  the  body  is  endowed  by 
soul.  We  can  only  perceive  the  existence  of  a  soul  by 
i  s  action  upon  matter.”  We  do  not  mean  to  contend 
against  this  argument  further  than  to  remark  that  there 
18  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  any  movement  of  the 
wd  called  voluntary  is  not  as  completely  and  necessarily 
6  result  of  purely  physical  antecedents  as  are  the  move- 
oaents  of  the  planets  or  the  spelling  out  of  a  telegraphic 
inessage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  | 


views  of  some  of  our  ablest  thinkers  that  the  physical  chain 
must  be  held  at  all  points  complete  and  sufficient  within 
itself.  And  it  appears  to  us  only  to  need  reflection  to 
perceive  that  no  evidence  can  be  offered  in  disproof  of  such 
a  proposition  as  this  : — Given  the  mechanical  forces  of  the 
universe,  all  the  objective  phenomena  of  life  and  action 
would,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  go  on  just  as  at  present  in  the 
absence  of  volition  or  any  other  kind  of  consciousness. 
Whatever  may  be  the  link  of  connection  between  conscious¬ 
ness  and  nervous  action,  it  seems  both  unnecessary  and 
irrational  to  assert  that  either  the  amount  or  the  direction 
of  any  nervous  discharge  depends  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
the  state  of  consciousness  that  preceded  or  accompanies 
it.  Sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  Mr  Brown  debates  with  him¬ 
self  how  much  he  will  give  to  the  Mill  Memorial  Fund. 
Greed,  small  vanity,  respect  for  Mr  Mill,  the  fear  of  being 
thought  shabby,  and  perhaps  a  score  of  other  mental  states 
come  and  go,  and  at  last  he  writes  a  cheque  for  hi.  Mr 
Brown  was  aware  of  the  mental  side  of  his  deliberations, 
while  the  corresponding  physical  changes  in  his  nervous 
system  were  hidden  from  his  observation.  Hence  the  easy 
mistake  of  supposing  that  in  writing  out  the  cheque  the 
fingers  moved  in  obedience  to  spiritual  direction.  And  as 
Mr  Brown  never  looks  very  closely  at  the  matter,  he  does 
not  perceive  that  this  popular  view  implies  an  exception  at 
some  point  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  S. 


FROM  BIRTH  TO  BRIDAL. 

From  Birth  to  Bridal  In  Three  Volumes.  By  Mrs  Day.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

In  *  From  Birth  to  Bridal  ’  Mrs  Day  shows  a  maturity 
of  thought  and  composition  on  which  we  are  afraid  of 
putting  too  high  a  value.  It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  “  stay¬ 
ing  ”  qualities  from  first  productions,  as  from  the  title-page 
we  conclude  this  to  be ;  it  is  possible  that  the  power  here 
manifested  has  spent  itself  in  producing  one  really  good 
novel.  But  we  think  not.  There  are  evidences,  under¬ 
lying  the  conscientious  care  lavished  on  this  novel,  of 
capabilities  still  unexhausted ;  and  if  certain  rather  marked 
characteristics  were  absent  we  should  not  hesitate  to  predict 
with  some  confidence  a  greater  success  in  the  future.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mrs  Day  has 
written  a  novel  which  of  its  kind  deserves  veiy  high  praise. 

I  The  characteristics  to  which  we  refer  as  possibly  indicating 
that  Mrs  Day  is  at  the  end  of  her  literary  and  intellectu^ 
tether,  are  those  which  usually  denote  a  writer  of  expe¬ 
rience  quietly  conscious  of  her  own  strength  and  well  able 
to  use  it.  There  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
novels  of  a  clever  writer  outlines  that  would  bear  filling 
in,  hasty  exhibitions  of  power,  and  unequal  passages  to 
balance  the  loftier  ones.  A  case  in  point  is  George  Eliot’s 
‘  Adam  Bede.’  Mrs  Day,  however,  is  blameless  in  these 
respects,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  line  she  writes  that  does 
not  betoken  care  ;  indeed  ‘  From  Birth  to  Bridal  ’  is  for  a 
first  novel  the  most  equally  sustained  in  literary  qualities, 
and  the  most  intellectually  harmonious,  we  have  ever  read. 

In  completing  satisfactorily  a  novel  so  full  of  mental 
analysis,  and  of  themes  which  usually  serve  as  subjective 
stalking-horses  for  the  display  of  the  author’s  personality, 
Mrs  Day  deserves  our  congratulations.  She  has  succeeded 
in  the  difficult  task  of  writing  sentiment  without  troubling 
the  reader  with  her  own  sentimentality ;  she  has  effectually 
concealed  herself  at  all  points,  and  her  actors  speak  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  not  like  a  set  of  prigs,  who  have 
learnt  their  parts  by  rote.  It  is  at  least  unusual  to  find 
these  signs  of  maturity  and  finish  in  a  young  writer ;  but 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  proofs  that  we  are  to 
expect  nothing  better  from  the  same  author,  or  whether 
they  are  merely  the  result  of  an  elaboration  and  care 
seldom  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  literary  career,  it  is 

hard  to  say.  .  . 

Vera  Harrison,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
practising  in  a  cathedral  town.  From  the  gloomy  cast  of  the 
opening  chapter,  in  which  Vera’s  mother  dies,  and  she  is  left 
alone  with  her  father  at  the  ripe  age  of  four  or  five, 
wo  are  led  to  premise  the  sombre  tints  that  pervacm  the 
rest  of  the  book.  Throughout  the  novel,  Vera  absorbs 
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the  love  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her,  all  at  least 
who  have  any  love  in  them  worth  absorbing,  and  in  the  end 
she  marries,  out  of  four  men  whom  from  time  to  time  she 
has  had  at  her  feet,  one  whom  she  loves  with  an  intensity 
of  passion  that  is  usually  associated  with  women  of  a  more 
animal  nature.  There  is  nothing  unreal  about  this  Vera- 
worship,  for  the  pure  and  intense  nature  that  evokes  it 
appears  to  flow  without  an  efifort  from  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Vera’s  birth  and  education.  There  is  also  this 
sign  of  reality  about  Vera’s  influence,  that  it  is  not  only 
manifested  in  its  directly  attractive  effect  on  those  with 
whom  she  is  in  contact,  but  in  the  subtle  way  in  which 
it  modifies  differently  the  different  character  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  who  comes  within  its  sway.  Thus  her  uncle  appears 
to  owe  his  rescue  from  the  society  of  an  inane  wife  and 
daughters  of  a  common  pattern  to  Vera ;  Major  Egan,  the 
one-armed  soldier,  has  his  kind  heart  enlarged, 

*  '  i ;  William  Paulett  even, 
husband  of  one  of  Vera’s 
in  Vera’s  presence ;  Isabel,  too, 

‘  same  unconscious  tutelage 
bile  her  mother  and  sister 
Whether  intentionallv 


has  gone  out  of  fashion.  The  excellent  series  of  volumes, 
including  ‘  The  Student’s  Hume  ’  and  ‘  The  Student’s 
Rome,’  that  was  begun  some  years  ago,  helped,  we  believe, 
to  set  a  fashion  that  has  been  followed  with  greater  or  less 
success  by  writers  like  Mr  Collier ;  and  we  now  have  a 
moderately  good  collection  of  short  histories  from  which 
schoolmasters  may  choose,  though  the  collection  is  not  so 
perfect  that  there  is  not  room,  and  even  need,  for  improve¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  history  is  looking-up  ” 
in  schools,  and,  this  being  the  very  welcome  state  of  things, 
we  have  a  profusion  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  attempts 
to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  suitable  handbooks. 
Among  the  volumes  before  us  there  are  specimens  of  all 
three  classes. 

Mr  Beesley’s  *  Sketch  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  ’  is,  in 
its  way,  the  best  of  the  lot.  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much 
of  a  “  sketch,”  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  excellent.  Half 
of  it  is  printed  from  the  note-book  of  one  of  the  pupils  to 
whom  it  was  dictated,  and  the  whole  is  written  in  an  easy 
conversational  style,  showing  that  Mr  Beesley  is  thorough 
master  of  his  subject,  and  knows  how  to  handle  it  in  an 
attractive  way.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  history  of  Greece 
to  be  properly  told  in  fifteen  pages,  and  the  history  of  Rome 
in  eighty,  Mr  Beesley’s  small  volume  would  do  it ;  as  it  is, 
though  it  is  only  intended  “to  be  used  by  forms,  not  for 
the  time  doing  any  regular  history  of  Greece  or  Rome,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  gross  ignorance  of  ancient  history  which 
in  such  cases  so  often  exists  among  boys,”  it  is  really  a 
better  text-book  for  schools  than  some  other  and  much  more 
ponderous  wprks.  Mr  Beesley  has  the  happy  knack  of  telling 
facts  concisely,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  way  intelligible 
and  easy  to  remember.  We  may  especially  commend  the 
chapter  on  the  “  Constitutional  History  of  Rome,”  the 
longest  of  the  four  contained  in  the  book,  which  furnishes 
a  really  wonderfully  compact  account  of  its  subject.  Mr 
Beesley  thinks  very  wisely  that  only  a  few  salient  facts  need 
to  be  given  to  young  pupils,  but  that  those  facts  must  be 
made  clear,  and  the  process  of  causes  and  effects  duly 
presented  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood. 

That  prime  duty  of  a  historian,  whether  he  writes  for 
infant  schools  or  for  university  fellows,  is  partly,  but  not  so 
thoroughly  observed  by  Mr  Freeman  in  his  ‘  General  Sketch 
of  European  History,’  the  introductory  volume  of  a  “His¬ 
torical  Course  for  Schools  ”  that  he  is  editing.  The  avowed 
object  of  the  whole  series  is  “  to  put  forth  clear  and  correct 
views  of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the  smallest 
space  and  cheapest  form  in  which  it  could  be  done,”  and 
the  avowed  object  of  the  first  volume  is  “  to  trace  out  the 
general  relations  of  different  periods  and  different  countries 
to  one  another,  without  going  minutely  into  the  affairs  of 
any  particular  country,  least  of  all  into  those  of  our  own.” 
Mr  Freeman  fairly  succeeds,  in  spite  of  some  pedantry  in 
his  work.  Many  schoolboys  will  be  needlessly  fogged  by 
such  a  sentence  as  this  : — “  The  branch  of  history,  which  is 
history  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense,  is  the  history  of  the 
Aryan  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  those  who  have  in  later 
times  gone  forth  from  among  them  to  carry  the  arts  and 
languages  of  Europe  into  other  countries.”  And  it  is  un¬ 
kind  to  confuse  them  with  such  spellings  as  Thermopylai, 
Apollon,  and  Phdkians.  Some  of  Mr  Freeman’s  generali¬ 
sations  are  very  general  indeed  ;  as  this,  referring  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century  : — “  The  centre  of  everything  during 
this  time  is  France ;  and  in  France  at  this  time  men  did 
what  had  never  been  done  before ;  that  is,  they  went  on  the 
fixed  principle  of  changing  everything,  whether  it  were 


battered 

and  selfishness  purged  out  of  him 
the  silent  and  unpromising  I — ~ 
cousins,  brightens  up 
Paulett’s  wife,  changes  under  the 
into  quite  another  personage,  wL 
remain  patterns  of  good  breeding, 
or  not,  the  only  character  unaltered  by  Vera’s  influence  is 
the  man  who  eventually  marries  her. 

There  are  a  few  points  on  which  we  differ  from  Mrs  Day. 
With  all  her  care  in  giving  finality  and  completeness  to  all 
who  come  within  Vera’s  range,  and  therefore  within  the 
range  of  the  story,  we  cannot  allow  that  Sir  Bertram 
Norreys  meets  with  justice,  poetical  or  otherwise.  A  man 
so  thoroughly  and  brutally  wrong  in  some  of  his  dealings 
should  not  be  lightly  forgiven,  and  told  that  he  is  the  slave 
of  his  passions.  Another  and  very  minor  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  is  the  conduct  of  a  lawyer  who,  receiving  a  call  from 
an  entire  stranger,  is  so  struck  with  his  visitor’s  can¬ 
dour  that  he  tells  the  confidential  secrets  of  a  client  with 
the  utmost  aplomh.  As  it  was  really  immaterial  whether 
he  did  so  or  not,  we  might  have  been  spared  this  little 
improbability. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
Vera  produces  her  peculiar  effects.  This  can  only  fully  be 
judged  from  the  novel  itself,  and  all  who  are  casting  about 
for  fresh  educational  contrivances  may  fish  in  this  water 
with  some  profit.  As  Mr  Gilbert  gave  us  in  ‘  Galatea  ’  an 
outline  of  woman  in  her  natural  stature,  so  Vera  treads  in 
the  path  of  Nature,  and  the  result  is  that  her  fresh  and 
hearty  manner  is  constantly  mistaken  for  more  than  it  is 
meant  to  be.  As  she  finds  herself  suddenly  called  upon 
to  refuse  men  who  are  infatuated  by  the  charm  of  this 
unusual  frankness,  she  almost  blames  herself  for  remaining 
true  to  the  man  she  loved.  ‘‘No  faith  had  been  asked  of 
her,  and  yet  she  was  keeping  faith ;  no  promise  had  been 
made  her,  and  yet  she  bound  herself  to  an  unspoken  one ! 
All  her  thoughts  were  out  of  gear.” 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  ^From  Birth  to 
Bridal  ’  without  running  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  reader’s 
enjoyment  of  it.  To  those  who  can  recognise  that  the 
author’s  religion  is  above  her  creed  (which  is  but  goody- 
goody),  we  can  promise  that  they  will  find  nothing  to  offend 
them  ;  but  no  one  must  look  at  the  book  who  does  not 
enjoy  quiet  reading  with  a  touch  of  what  is  called  “  femi¬ 
nine  ”  pathos  in  it.  II.  F. 
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good  or  bad,  wherever  their  power  reached,  both  in  their  |  Of  Mr  Oleig’a  ‘  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.’  we 
own  country  and  elsewhere.”  Sometimes  his  writing  is  i  need  only  say  that  it  is  a  reprint  from  the  author's  ‘  School 
alipshod  and  far  from  clear ;  but  Mr  Freeman  has  contrived  i  History  of  England,’  and  is,  therefore,  very  much  more 
to  crowd,  without  overcrowding,  a  great  deal  of  useful  ;  comprehensive  than  the  corresponding  sections  in  the  four 
teaching  about  ancient  and  modern  history  into  a  very  small  i  volumes  we  have  just  noticed,  and  that  it  is  furnished  with 
volume.  a  capital  preliminary  analysis,  and  a  good  supplementary 

If  his  whole  series  were  likely  to  be  as  good  as  the  intro-  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  the  period,  by  Mr  Edward 
ductory  volume  it  would  be  very  welcome.  The  second  Morris.  Nor  shall  we  say  much  about  Dr  Bartle’s  ‘  Synopiis 


volume,  however,  Miss  Edith  Thompson’s  ‘  History  of 
England,’  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  an  average 
school-book,  but  only  takes  rank  with  the  three  other 
volumes  that  follow  it  in  our  list.  As  to  the  relative 
merits  of  these  and  of  other  mediocre  works,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  exactly.  We  shall  take  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign 
as  a  test  period  and  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the  specialities 
of  each  in  their  treatment  of  it.  Judged  by  this  test,  we 
incline  to  think  that  Miss  Thompson’s  book  shows  most  cor- 


of  English  History,’  though  the  book  certainly  deserves 
some  comment  as  being  about  the  most  offensive  and  mis¬ 
leading  cram-book  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  It  professes 
to  be  “  at  once  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  embracing 
an  amount  of  information  not  to  be  found  in  any  similar 
work ;  ”  and  its  great  value  is  proved  by  “  its  having 
enabled  the  author’s  own  pupils  to  pass  the  competitive 
examinations  without  a  single  failure  in  the  subject  under 
consideration.”  Its  object  is  not  to  teach  history,  but  to 


rect  critical  power,  if  it  is  not  quite  as  complete  as  the  others  |  ignorant  boys  to  pass  examinations.  It  may  possibly 


in  its  enumeration  of  events.  Her  epitome  of  Elizabeth’s 
character  is  remarkably  compact  and  true.  “  She  loved 
her  country,”  she  says,  “  although  she  had  inherited  her 
father’s  imperious  and  despotic  nature ;  her  chief  faults  as 
a  ruler  were  irresolution  and  want  of  openness ;  her  private 
weaknesses — personal  vanity  and  a  desire  for  flattery _ 

_  '-Ui.  It.-  i  •  .... 


do  that,  though  it  abounds  in  errors,  as  it  gives  a  very  com¬ 
pact  enumeration  of  all  the  wars,  “  chief  events,”  and 
“  celebrated  persons,”  of  each  r^ign.  It  is  also  prefaced 
by  “  historic  rhymes  for  assisting  the  pupil’s  memory,” 
from  which  we  are  tempted  to  extract  some  of  the  lines 
referring  to  the  present  reign.  Our  readers  will  understand 


might  afford  food  for  the  ridicule  of  her  enemies,  but  they  grammatical  faults  are  Dr  Bartle’s. 

did  not  prevent  her  being  a  sagacious  sovereign.  She  In  one  eight  thirty-seven,  is  seen  183 

chose  sagacious  advisers,  and,  though  she  made  favourites,  accession  of  our  gracious  Queen. 

she  never  suffered  them  to  obtain  dominion  over  her.”  All  Canada,  a  few  unwise, 

but  the  last  clause  is  quite  correct.  For  purposes  of  com-  In  one  and  eight  four  nought  seen  131 

parison  we  shall  quote  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  The  nuptials  of  our  much  lov'ed  Queen  ; 

three  other  volumes.  **  She  committed  faults  ”  savs  the  nation  at  this  act  rejoice, 

author  whom  Dr  William  Smith  “  edits,”  “  but’  her  sted-  approve  her  choice. 

fast  purpose  and  firm  will,  guided  by  ministers  of  singular  A.  radiance  that  must  ever  glow; 

ability,  and  blessed  by  signal  displays  of  Divine  Providence,  For  in  his  brief  career  was  rife 

brought  safety  and  glory,  wealth  and  happiness  to  her  The  glories  of  a  well  spent  life, 

country.  Much  evil  may  be  said  of  Elizabeth  with  truth ;  *  m  i 

-lu  1-  i.  r  1  1  3  1.’  The  year  one  eight  and  sixtv  sees,  18G 

much  moie  has  been  said  with  malignant  falsehood  ;  but.  War  waged  once  more  against  Chinese. 

after  all,  in  the  long  roll  of  England’s  sovereigns  since  the  For  Missionaries*  release  delayed, 

immortal  Alfred,  only  one  king  has  surpassed  her  in  policy,  *b’  Abyssinian  land  invade; 

only  one  queenh&s  equalled  her  merits,  without  her  faults.”  Ill  8‘xty-eight,  18G 

Of  course  the  queen  is  the  reigning  sovereign.  Dr  “  Magdala  ”  there  we  storm  and  gain, 

Schmitz  says  : — “The  character  of  her  Government  was  And  find  the  King  amongst  the  slain, 

sometimes  arbitrary  and  despotic,  and,  although  she  Stirred  up  by  scheming  selfish  men, 

remained  a  maiden  queen,  her  tastes  were  coarse,  and  her  S®®  Ireland  much  disturbed  a^in  : 

court  was  not  as  morally  pure  as  might  have  been  expected.  E.xpecting  th’  English  rule  to  crush  ; 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  against  her,  her  But.  every  where  did  they  disperse, 

reign  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  As-  they  to  “  fighting  ”  seemed  averse. 

of  Engliah  hiotory.-'  That  is  better  criticism  than  Messrs  aXDire'!’“th-Irish 

Bawe  and  Lawson  offer.  “  She  was,  they  say,  a  princess  Though  ’gainst  the  measure  some  cried  loud, 

of  unusual  sagacity,  vigour  of  mind,  and  energy  of  spirit.  ’Twas  by  both  Houses  disendowed. 

Her  subjects  learnt  to  love  and  revere  their  wise  and  able  onl  i,  ttg  author  of  ‘  Tlis 

qaeen.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Miss  Thompson’s  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Hades,’  ‘  A  Dissertation  on  the 
book  IS,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  best  written  of  Sacrifice  of  Christ,’  ‘  A  Sermon,  showing  from  the  Hebrew 
the  four,  and  that  it  shows  most  critical  power  ;  while  Dr  513,^3  taught  the  true  System  of  Astronomy,  and  that 

Himth’s  IS  the  most  copious  in  its  details  and  the  most  Joshua  Did  Not  command  the  Sun  to  stand  still,’  and 


pious  in  its  tone.  It  finds,  to  turn  to  the  last  page,  a 
special  act  of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  “began  to  recover  on  the  dreaded  anniversary  of  his 
father’s  death  from  the  same  disease  ten  years  before,” 
and  it  declares,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  capitals,  that  “  a 
fit  expression  for  the  gratitude  of  Queen  and  Prince, 
Nobles  and  People,  was  found  in  the  Service  of  Thanks- 


other  religious  works.  H. 

CURRENT  TOPICS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  subject  of  national  education  engrosses  an  important 

-  -  .T  I.  .•  _ Ai_  ^  rrf-  -i..  .•  7.  i/.. 


P»iog  to  Almighty  God  at  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  February  share  of  the  attention  of  both  the  Fortnightly  and  the 
-7,  1872.”  Dr  Schmitz’s  volume  is  correct  and  compact,  Contemporary.  In  t^  firat-nanaed  review  r  or  ey  con - 
but  almost  brutally  matter-of-fact.  Messrs  Dawes  and  tinues  his  paper  on  “  The  Struggle  for  a  lona  uca  i  , 

Lawson  relate  the  most  prominent  events  in  a  convenient  and  as  an  exhaustive  and  forcible  descrip  ion  o  ^ 

;  but  their  lit<»rarqr  Rkill  is  not  erreat.  and  thev  are  headed  evils  of  denominationalism  it  can  ar  y  ® 


but  almost  brutally  matter-of-fact.  Messrs  Dawes  and 
Lawson  relate  the  most  prominent  events  in  a  convenient 
^ay ;  but  their  literary  skill  is  not  great,  and  they  are 
Dearly  as  pious  and  loyal  as  Dr  Smith’s  deputy.  “  What 
^ondrous  sympathy,”  they  exclaim,  “  was  evoked  when 
|be  Prince  of  Wales  seemed  on  the  bed  of  death,  and 
the  Princess  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  widow !  All  the 
pation  seemed  to  stand  around  that  bed,  and  watch  with 


passed.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  education 
struggle  is  the  hard  hitting  dealt  on  all  hands  to  the  State 
Church.  Mr  Morley’s  article  will  be  continued  in  October, 
and  he  may  be  satisfied  that,  in  his  vacation-task,  he  has 
shaken  far  wider  foundations  than  those  of  the  twenty-fifth 
clause.  The  Contemporary,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  us 


increased  hope  or  fear  every  change  in  the  progress  of  the  clause.  The  (;owwm|?orar2/,  on  t  e  o  m’hphVvprin 

It  ^as  then  perceived  that  as  a  nation  we  had  with  an  opponent  of  or,  at  least  a 

could  throb  as  one  pulse.  When  the  life  of  compulsory  national  educa  ion  in  e  per^  abso- 

be  Prince  seemed  hanging  on  a  thread,  a  prayer  went  up  to  Spencer.  It  is  curious  to  find,  on  ®  an j 

eaven  from  all  people  on  our  land  who  know  what  it  is  lute  necessity  of  universal  e  uca 
a  pray,’’ When  contemporary  history  is  written  in  more  of  a  truism  among  or  ® 

‘It  strain,  we  can  guess  how  the  past  is  handled.  other,  those  who  have  stro  e  o  y 
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advanced  tether  are  protesting  against  this.  As  one 
example  of  the  uses  of  a  “preparation  in  psychology,” 
Mr  Spencer  instances  the  popular  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  efficacy  of  education ;  and  he  strongly  sides  with 
Mr  Fawcett  in  opposing  free  schools.  The  more  thoroughly 
a  man  has  satisfied  himself  of  the  universality  of  the 
hereditary  principle,  the  more  keenly  alive  is  he  to  the 
mass  of  avoidable  evil  heaped  upon  us  by  our  ancestors 
and  to  the  strong  tendency  there  is  among  us  to  propagate  a 
further  inheritance  of  mischief.  From  the  social  statistics 
which  Mr  Spencer  is  engaged  in  tabulating  he  has  no 
doubt  arrived,  with  a  more  absolute  certainty  than  most 
men,  at  the  amount  of  positive  harm  inflicted  on  the 
nation  by  the  administration  of  our  Poor  Laws.  “  Having,” 
he  says,  “  as  much  as  we  could,  suspended  the  civilising 
discipline  of  an  industrial  life  so  carried  on  as  to  achieve 
self. maintenance  without  injury  to  others,  we  now  proceed 
to  suspend  that  civilising  discipline  in  another  direction. 
Having  in  successive  generations  done  our  best  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  responsibility  by  warding  off  evils  which  dis¬ 
regard  of  responsibility  brings,  we  now  carry  the  policy 
further  by  relieving  parents  from  certain  responsibilities 
which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  fall  upon  them.  By  way  of 
checking  recklessness,  and  discouraging  improvident  mar¬ 
riages,  and  raising  the  conception  of  duty,  we  are  diffusing 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  the  concern  of  parents  to  fit  their 
children  for  the  business  of  life ;  but  that  the  nation  is 
bound  to  do  this.”  We  fancy  that  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  League  which  assumes  that  education,  if  compul¬ 
sory,  must  be  free,  will  be  far  more  closely  discussed  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Another  generation  will  give 
us  something  to  judge  from  on  this  point  in  Prussia; 
meanwhile,  the  argument  from  analogy  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Spencer,  Mr  Fawcett,  and  others,  is  too  important  to  be 
neglected. 

An  article  in  the  same  review,  by  Mr  R.  W.  Dale,  on 
“The  Nonconformists  and  the  Education  Policy  of  the 
Government,”  begins  by  recapitulating  the  rise  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  League  with  a  view  of  showing  that  it  “  is  not 
a  Nonconformist  organisation,”  and  that  “  the  sole  intention 
of  its  founders  was  to  extend  and  to  improve  popular  edu-  ' 
cation.”  Then  follows  the  narrative  of  the  Education  Act  ! 
of  1870,  written  to  show  of  what  nature  were  the  Govern¬ 
ment  concessions  made  during  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and 
after  it  became  law.  It  is  commonly  urged  that  the  Radi¬ 
cals  have  throughout  been  treated  to  a  large  measure  of  j 
these  concessions,  and  that  it  is  now  their  turn  to  yield.  • 
But,  says  Mr  Dale,  “  I  repeat  that  the  Government  illus-  | 
trated  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  forbearance  by  | 
conceding  nearly  everything  to  their  opponents,  and  by  i 
refusing  nearly  everything  to  their  friends, 


xiLi  mu  iuipuitauu  luc&uuci,  buuuiu  VX)uunue  tO  pursue 

the  disastrous  policy  of  the  last  three  years.” 

Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain’s  article  on  “  The  Liberal  Party 
and  its  Loaders  ”  occupies  the  first  position  in  the  Fort* 
nightly.  It  discusses  the  four-fold  motto  of  the  new 
party :  Free  Church,  Free  Land,  Free  Schools,  and  Free 
Labour.  Mr  Chamberlain  is  a  vigorous  writer,  but  he  does 
not  think  much  of  those  who  see  in  a  national  system  of 
free  education  an  evil  second  only  to  the  evil  of  indis¬ 
criminate  Poor-law  relief.  “  Doctrines  like  these,  the 
crotchets  of  a  day,  have  a  factitious  popularity  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  People’s  House.  But  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  people  itself  will  think  the  matter  out, 
and  then  this  superfine  philosophy  will  be  repudiated  as 
suddenly  as  it  has  been  accepted  by  that  great  body  of 
politicians  who  obtain  their  opinions  ready  made,  and 
change  them  as  soon  as  they  discover  that  they  do  not  fib 
the  humour  of  the  majority.”  Mr  Bright’s  resumption  of 
office  does  not  seem  to  inspire  Mr  Chamberlain  with 
unlimited  confidence. 

Blackwood  contains  a  Carlist  article,  which  was  fitly 
led  up  to  by  one  on  Saballs  last  month.  The  writer 
appears  to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  pretender 
to  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  has  at  his  fingers’  ends  all  the 
historical  arguments  with  which  he  backs  his  cause. 
These  arguments  are,  however,  candidly  allowed  to  be 
worthless  ;  Don  Alfonso  is  the  true  heir,  and  “  the  ground 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Madrid  must  take  his  stand  is  not 
abstract  right,  but  necessity.  .  .  .  There  are  several  generals 
who  regret  their  defection  in  ’68,  and  who  would  make  an 
attempt  for  the  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  at  all  events, 
is  innocent  of  the  errors  of  his  mother ;  but  what  can  they 
do  ?  There  is  no  army  to  rely  upon.”  Don  Alfonso  thus 
disposed  of,  the  writer  adds : — “  Spain  owes  her  present 
decay  to  the  grasping  ambition  and  treachery  of  men  who 
have  sprung  into  notice  since  the  former  civil  war ;  and  to 
the  wild  ravings  of  vulgar  demagogues,  the  degradation 
into  which  she  now  is  fallen,  and  the  lowest  depth  of  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  she  has  not  yet  reached.”  To  prove  that  Don 
Carlos  is  the  man  to  defeat  the  “  grasping  ambition,”  “  trea¬ 
chery,”  and  “  wild  ravings  ”  of  such  vulgar  demagogues  as 


The  special 

Nonconformist  objections  to  the  25th  clause  are  not  made 
light  of.  Mr  Dale  states  them  in  a  way  that  will  show 
every  one  who  needs  convincing  why  the  Nonconformists 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  men  like  Mr  Morley,  and  why 
the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  is  thrown  into  the 
secularists’  scale.  “  Meanwhile,”  says  Mr  Dale,  “  I  believe 
the  urgency  with  which  we  press  our  own  claims  will  not 
make  us  oblivious  of  the  supreme  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try.  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nonconformists  of  England,  but  I  can  speak  for  myself 
and  for  many  of  those  who,  during  the  last  three  years, 
have  been  most  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
We  are  anxious,  above  all  things,  that  the  right  of  the 
children  of  the  nation  to  receive  the  best  possible  elemen¬ 
tary  instruction  should  be  efficiently  protected.  We  believe 
that  this  should  not  be  left  to  local  authorities ;  it  is  an 
imperial  duty.  That  a  compulsory  law  would,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  position  of  affairs,  greatly  strengthen  the  schools  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  I  would 
infinitely  rather  that  the  children  received  the  ineffective 
education  given  in  most  denominational  schools  than  no 
education  at  all ;  and  the  training  of  even  the  Ritualistic 
clergy  would  be  less  pernicious  than  the  training  of  the 
street.”  From  all  this  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  (whose  article 
is  the  first,  while  Mr  Dale’s  is  the  last  in  the  Review)  would 
most  widely  dissent.  Mr  Dale  concludes  with  a  sanguine 
echo  of  the  recent  resolution  passed  by  the  League,  pro¬ 
claiming  a  truce  for  Mr  Bright’s  sake.  “  It  is  incredible 
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both  good  and  harm  from  Canon  Girdlestone’s  article  on 
‘  The  National  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union.”  On  the 
one  hand  it  will  reassure  timid  minds  to  find  the  hard, 
working  Canon,  whose  work  in  Devonshire  is  never  to  be 
forgotten,  speaking  in  these  terms  of  his  share  in  originating 
the  movement : — 

All  I  can  say  is,  that  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  it,  there  is 
no  work  to  which  daring  a  long  and  active  life  I  ever  set  my  hand, 
to  which,  whether  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  or  merely  a  member 
of  the  great  human  family,  I  can  look  back  with  more  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Nor  have  I  the  slightest  fear  but  that  in  the  end  this 
Union  will  overcome  all  prejudice  and  opposition,  pass  safely 
through  all  difficulties,  and  be  welcomed  by  every  real  lover  of 
his  country  as  the  regenerator  of  those  who  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous 
than  the  contemptuous  opposition  manifested  towards  the 
spirit  which  has  happily  crept  over  the  Labourers’  Union, 
teaching  them  to  look  for  the  deep  political  and  social 
springs  of  the  hardships  they  endure.  The  Canon  is  glad 
enough  to  encourage  the  labourers  in  agitating  for  such 
minor  reforms  as  the  modification  of  the  laws  of  primo. 
geniture  and  entail,  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trafiSc,  and 
the  better  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  he  shrinks 
from  anything  that  can  be  called  Land  Reform,  and  says  : — 

If  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union,  swerving  from 
its  avowed  and  most  laudable  object  of  seeking  “  to  improve  the 
general  condition  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,”  allows  itself  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  political  engine  for 
bringing  about  a  social  revolution,  in  all  probability  it  will  of  its 
o\YD  weight  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  agricultural  movement  wats  recognised  some  months 
ago  by  a  faintly-appreciative  article  in  The  Comhill,  and  is 
this  month  lugged  in  to  point  a  story  called  “  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,”  which  may  possibly  in  future  numbers  become 
interesting.  “  A  Vision  of  Communism  :  a  Grotesque,”  in 
the  same  magazine,  burlesques  the  principle  of  equality 
between  man  and  man,  by  applying  it  to  the  equalisation 
of  the  gifts  of  Nature.  The  naturally  proficient  are  arti. 
ficially  handicapped ;  and  the  levelling  up  of  the  naturally 
deficient  is  accomplished  by  .granting  them  patents  of 
nobility.  The  idea  is  new,  or  at  least  renovated,  and  is 
elaborated  with  some  success.  F.  C. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Astu,  Jacar^.—Brazilian  Colonuation,  from  an  European  Point  of  View. 
(8vo,  pp.  133.)  Stanford. 

Bardwell,  William.— What  a  House  Should  Be,  versut  Death  in  the  House. 

(Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii,  100.)  Dean  and  Son. 

Bartle,  Rev.  George.— A  Synopsis  of  English  Histo^,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Seventh  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxix, 
318, 38.  6d.)  Longmans. 

Bird,  Joseph.— Protection  against  Fire,  and  the  Best  Means  of  Putting  out 
Fires  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  with  Practical  Suggestions  for  the 
Security  of  Life  and  Property.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  Iv,  278.)  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Brome,  Richard,  The  Dramatic  Works  of.  Now  First  Collected.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  x,  468,  xl,  408,  xiv,  550,  31a  6d.)  John  Pearson. 
Harris,  John.— Centrifugal  Force  and  Gravitation.  A  Lecture.  (Royal 
Svo,  pp.  04.)  Montreal :  John  Lovell.  Loudon :  Trilbuer. 

Hilton,  Marie.— The  Second  Year  of  the  Cr8che :  Being  Facts,  Anecdotes, 
and  Report.  (24mo,  pp.  53,  6d.)  Morgan  and  Chase. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.— Aftermath.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vii,  154, 3s.  6d.)  Routledge. 
Moncrieff,  Major.— Suggestions  for  Supplementing  our  Coast  Defences  on 
the  Moncrieff  System,  in  Harmony  with  the  New  District  Organisation. 
(8vo,  pp.  80.  Is.)  Stanford. 

8.  T  — The  True  History  of  the  Emma  Mine.  (8to,  pp.  6(\  Is.) 
W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge. 

Yates,  W.  V.— The  Civil  Service  English  Grammar.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii, 
118,28.)  Lockwood. 

Last  week  we  noticed  the  very  acceptable  edition  of 
Dekker  that  Mr  Pearson  has  published.  We  now  have 
another  contribution  to  this  series  of  old  dramatists  in 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Richard  Bror$ie.  The  new  volumes 
appear  without  introductory  memoir  or  notes  ;  which  is  the 
acre  to  be  regretted  as  so  little  is  generally  known  about 
wn  Jonson’s  old  disciple.  We  may  be  thankful,  however, 
at  having  his  plays  in  any  form.  They  lack  genius  ;  but 
acme  of  them,  like  “  A  Jovial  Crew,”  are  very  amusing, 
and  nearly  all  are  very  useful  in  elucidating  the  state  of 
naorala  and  public  opinion  as  they  were  reflected  on  the 
Jtege  in  James  I.'s  reign  and  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  I. 
Dick  Brome,  bom  late  in  the  great  Queen's  reign,  was  nearly 
AT  Ite  “  Elizabethan  ”  dramatists. 

Mr  Bird,  the  author  of  Protection  against  Fire,  is  an 
Hicncan,  who  says  that  during  the  past  forty  years  he  has 


with  all  possible  diligence,  carefully  studied  the  manner 
of,  and  the  means  for,  extinguishing  fires,  the  careless  and 
reckless  manner  of  erecting  buildings,  and  the  danger  to 
towns  and  cities  from  spontaneous  combustions,  inflammable 
oils,  &c.”  The  result  of  his  experience  and  studies  is 
told  in  a  gossiping  and  apparently  a  very  useful  book,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have  received 
another  book,  more  pretentious  and  less  satisfactory,  a 
lecture  by  Mr  John  Harris  on  Centrifugal  Force  and 
Oravitation.  “  The  primary  purpose  of  this  book,”  we  are 
told,  “  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  rules  of  the  inductive 
system,  as  laid  down  and  taught  by  Francis  Bacon,  are  still 
recognised ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  number  of  those 
who  do  recognise  these  rules  is  sufiScient  to  compel  their 
public  and  general  recognition  as  constituting,  collectively, 
that  law  of  science  which  may  not  be  set  aside  by  any 
human  authority.”  Mr  Harris  thinks  that  the  Baconian 
system  may,  by  his  authority,  be  set  aside ;  and  he  here, 
among  other  small  matters,  sets  himself  to  disprove  the 
Newtonian  Law  of  Gravitation,  Kepler’s  Third  Law,  and 
the  Law  of  Equable  Areas. 

Mr  Assu’s  Brazilian  Colonisation  ought  not  to  have  the 
common  fate  of  pamphlets.  It  is  a  bold  but  apparently 
well  vouched  attack  on  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  its 
plan  of  ”  enticing  Englishmen  ”  as  colonists  ;  and  fumibhes 
startling  details  of  the  disadvantages  of  Brazil  as  a  field 
for  colonisation,  and  of  the  misfortunes  of  great  numbers 
who  have  tried  it. 

‘  Silverland,'  a  book  of  West  American  travels,  by  Mr 
Lawrence,  the  author  of  *  Guy  Livingstone,'  published  early 
this  year,  contained  a  chapter  on  the  famous  Emma  Mine, 
written  in  the  candid  tone  of  approval  of  a  man  who  is 
letting  his  readers  in  for  a  really  good  thing.  What  effect 
the  publication  of  *  Silverland  '  had  upon  the  shares  of  this 
company  we  do  not  recollect,  but  it  is  now  stated  by  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  called  The  True  History  of  the  Emma 
Miney  that  Mr  Lawrence  ”  had  the  whole  of  his  expenses 
to  the  said  mine  and  back  (some  thousands  of  miles)  paid 
by  the  deputy* chairman  of  ”  the  Emma  Company.  But  the 
literary  history  of  this  celebrated  mine  does  not  end  here. 
A  pamphlet  called  *  Mining  Enterprise  in  America,  as  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Histoiy  of  a  Great  Investment,’  was  put  into 
Messrs  Cassell’s  hands  to  print,  and  was  taken  from  them 
again  when  only  eighteen  copies  had  been  struck  off.  From 
these  eighteen  copies  extracts  were  made,  as  if  from  a  bond 
fide  publication  of  Messrs  Cassell  (which,  of  course,  the 
pamphlet  was  not),  by  several  mining  journals,  with  what 
intent  we  leave  our  readers  to  imagine.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  story  told  in  Mr  Paffard's  pamphlet.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  Emma 
Mine,  or  of  the  gross  imprudence  of  General  Schenck,  Mr 
Anderson,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  and  others  connected  with  it. 
To  others,  however,  we  can  recommend  the  pamphlet  as  an 
example  of  the  curiosities  of  speculation.  We  conclude 
that  its  author  has  steered  clear  of  an  action  for  libel. 

An  important  lecture,  delivered  by  Major  Moncrieff  at 
the  United  Service  Institution  last  May,  has  been  printed, 
with  considerable  additions,  under  the  title  of  Suggestions 
for  Supplementing  our  Coast  Defences  on  the  Moncrief 
System. 

Mr  Yates’s  Civil  Service  English  appears  to  be 

a  very  carefully  prepared  and  useful  text-book  for  school¬ 
boys  and  older  scholars.  It  pays  a  fair  share  of  attention 
to  the  history  of  English  grammar  and  literature. 

The  Second  Year  of  the  CrSche  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  nursery  in  the  East-end  that  has  been 
founded  and  most  successfMly  managed  by  the  authoress, 
Mrs  Marie  Hilton. 

Mr  Bardwell's  What  a  House  Should  Be  looks  as  if  it 
were  specially  intended  as  an  advertisement  of  various 
tradesmen  and  their  wares. 

We  have  received  the  following:— 

'  Sir,— In  the  short  notice  of  my  little  pamphlet  ‘ 
Christianity'  which  appeared  in  your  last  impression,  te 

•  *  ^  •  Hiscussion  "  to  denote  one  of  the 

reviewer,  m  using  the  woi-d  i„  n,;«,,nder- 

principal  objecU  at  which  I  aim,  has  so  entirely  misunder 
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stood  me  that  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  the  mis- 
impression  which  that  word  is  likely  to  produce. 

I  decidedly  deprecate  discussion  as  the  object  of  any 
Church.  My  aim  is  not  the  cultivation  of  any  philosophy, 
but  tlie  promotion  of  rightness  of  life  by  methods  similar 
to  those  which  are  found  beneficial  in  existing  churches, 
only  rejecting  their  raison  ditre  for  religion,  a  future  life, 
and  their  standpoint  of  supernaturalism. 

I  am,  &c.,  The  Authob. 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

Should  any  lonely  Londoner,  depressed  by  semi-deserted 
streets  and  empty  club,  be  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nobody  in  town,  an  evening  visit  to  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  will  convince  him  that  “  nobody  ”  (to  quote  a 
popular  minister's  saying  about  the  word  “  deputation  ”)  is 
“a  noun  of  quantity  signifying  many,  if  not  signifying  much.” 
Mr  Riviere’s  concerts  are  so  crowded  as  to  make  their  title 
somewhat  unsuitable,  although  there  is  still  ample  room  on 
the  stage  for  promenaders.  This  part  of  the  house  has  been 
prettily  adorned  with  fountains,  grottos,  and  waterfalls,  the 
management  understanding  apparently  the  desirability  of 
plefising  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear.  Nor  are  the  other  senses 
neglected.  An  extensive  and  well-furnished  buffet  evinces  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  internal  bodily  comfort 
on  the  mind,  and  invites  all  comers  to  enter  that  blissful 
state  “  when  body  gets  its  sop  and  holds  its  noise,  and  leaves 
soul  free  a  little.”  To  a  musical  critic,  however,  such  con¬ 
siderations  are  secondary,  and  we  turn,  therefore,  to  the 
musical  fare  provided.  This  is,  on  ordinary  evenings,  of  the 
lightest  kind.  Wednesdays  are  partially  devoted  to  classical 
music,  the  selection  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme  being 
on  each  evening  confined  to  the  works  of  one  of  the  great 
masters.  The  favour  accorded  to  these  concerts  would  justify 
the  infusion  of  a  little  more  of  this  element  into  the  every-day 
programmes.  These,  however,  consist  of  waltzes,  songs,  and 
selections,  with  now  and  then  a  piece  of  more  solid  stuflT. 
There  is  constant  variety  ;  no  pains  bein^  spared  in  search 
of  continual  change.  The  names  of  the  different  artists  who 
liave  appeared  would  already  form  a  considerable  list. 
!M.  Sauret,  Mnie.  Carreno-Sauret,  Signor  Foli,  Miss  Hersee, 
M  me.  Patey,  are  among  the  most  distinguished  vocalists  and 
instrumentalists,  and  Mr.  Levy  has  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  every  concert.  This  gentleman  is  apparently  the  most 
popular  of  all,  and  his  performances  on  the  cornet  produce 
nightly  a  perfect  furore.  Next  week  Herr  Gungl  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  conduct  his  own  waltzes. 
There  is  an  art  in  playing  waltzes  which  is  understood  in 
Germany  and  but  slightly  appreciated  here,  and  HerrGungl’s 
reputation  as  a  composer  and  conductor  of  dance  music  is 
second  to  none.  Mr  Riviere’s  orchestra  is  efficient  though  a 
trifle  noisy,  and  the  execution  of  the  various  pieces  on  classical 
nights,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Barnby,  has  been  very 
creditable.  As  yet  no  works  of  es])ecial  interest,  either  from 
novelty  or  variety  of  performance,  have  been  produced,  but 
ill  the  present  dearth  of  music  in  London  these  Concerts  fill  a 
void  and,  when  organised  with  the  care  they  have  this  year 
received,  are  sure  of  wide  and  enthusiastic  patronage. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  last  Saturday  was  very 
languid,  and  the  tendency  was,  on  the  whole,  downward. 
Consols  declined  1-16,  and  Foreign  Stocks — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian — w'ere  flat.  In  Railway  Securi¬ 
ties,  notwithstanding  a  rally  towards  the  close,  there  was  a 
nearly  general  fall,  ranging  from  |  to  j.  The  exceptions  were 
Caledonian,  North  British,  and  Great  Eastern.  The  demand 
for  discount  was  good,  and  the  rate  in  the  open  market  fully 
equal  to  Rank-rate. 

On  Monday  there  was  much  depression  in  the  market. 
Consols  fell  3-16.  In  Foreign  StocKS  the  general  tendency 
was  to  flatness ;  but  there  was  a  slight  rise  in  French, 
Turkish,  and  Brazilian.  Railway  Securities  experienced  a 
fresh  fall,  ranging  from  |  to  On  Tuesday  the  tone  of  the 
market  was  again  weak.  Consols  declined  1-16,  and  Foreign 
Securities  were  flat.  Railway  Stocks  fell  again  ^  to  1  per 
cent.  On  Wednesday  Consols  rose  1-16,  and  in  Foreign 
Stocks  there  was  no  general  movement  of  importance.  In 
Railway  Shares  the  downward  tendency  was  checked  by  the 
publication  of  favourable  traffic  returns.  On  Thursday 
Consols  were  unaltered,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  the  only  note¬ 
worthy  change  was  a  fall  of  f  in  Italian.  Railway  Shares 
were  again  very  dull,  and  a  general  fall  of  J  to  1  per  cent, 
took  place. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  full,  and  the  rate  in  the 


open  market  has  been  J  to  J  above  the  official  rate.  The 
supply  is,  however,  good.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Bank-rate,  though  a  rise  was  expected  on  Thursday. 

The  return  of  thfe  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  shows  a  decrease  of  137,004/.  in  public 
deposits  and  an  increase  of  2,036,714/.  in  other  deposits.^  The 
former  now  stand  at  6,275,541/.,  and  the  latter  21,315  520/ 
The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  amounts  to 
24,067,46:3/.,  or  a  decrease  of  17,762/.  The  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  is  26,307,230/.,  or  540,870/.  more  than  last 
week.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  45i  per 
cent. 

According  to  a  Paris  telegram,  the  last  instalment  of  tin 
war  indemnify,  namely,  250,000,000  francs,  was  to  be  sent 
yesterday  to  Germany. 

The  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  appointed 
Thursday,  the  1 1th  instant,  a  special  settling-day  in  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  “A”  Shares  of  the  Bey  rout  Waterworks  Company, 
Limited;  and  Friday,  the  12th,  in  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  the  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Texas  Railway  Company.  No 
quotation  was  asked  for  in  either  case. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  Main  Line  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway  for  the  week  ended  July  26th  show  an  increase  of 
2,008/.  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  on  the  Jubbulpore 
Line  an  increase  of  242/. 

The  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  traffic  return  for  the  week 
ending  July  26th  shows  an  increase  of  601/.,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Whitby,  Redcar,  and  Mid- 
dlesborough  Union  Railway  Company  is  fixed  for  the  18th 
September,  at  Whitby. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Gas 
Com  pan  V  is  called  for  the  3rd  of  October,  when  a  divideod 
will  be  dleclared  to  the  30th  of  June  last. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  British  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  held  on  the  24th  instant,  to  declare  a  divideod. 

Creditors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Paving  Compaoy, 
Limited,  are  required,  by  the  1st  of  October,  to  send  particu- 
lai-s  of  their  claims  to  the  liquidators. 


The  Leipzig  Tramways  Company,  Limited,  announce  the 
payment,  on  the  15th  instant,  of  an  interim  dividend  for  the 
past  half-year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income-tax,  on  presentation  of  the  coupons. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  92|  to  92J  for  money,  and  92  7-16  to  92  9-16  for  the 
account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bo  ids,  1882,  93^  to  93J  ;  ditto,  1885,  9.>i  to  95^ ;  ditto,  1887, 
95i  to  95| ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90  to  90J  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  91  to  9G  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
19|  to  20^;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|  to  18i;  Erie  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  471  to  47^ ;  Illinois  Central,  85  to  86 ;  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  75J  to  76J ;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  64^  to  65  ex  div. ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  33j 
to  34i.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66  to  66|  ;  ditto  Paper  Rente*, 
64  to  64^;  Bolivian,  44  to  45;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Centi., 
49  to  51  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  49  to  51;  Egyptian,  1868,  831 
to  84| ;  Khedive,  82^  to  82J;  French  Rentes,  56|  to  57J;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  102|  to  103J ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  90  to 
904  ex  div. ;  ditto  Scrip.  7  7-16  to  7  9-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  16 
to  17;  Italian,  1861,  61 1  to  611;  Mexican,  I5f  to  16i;  Para¬ 
guay,  36  to  38 ;  Peruvian,  1870,  69j  to  70| ;  Portuguese,  42* 
to  42| ;  Russian,  1870,  964  to  96^;  ditto,  1871,  95  to  95*  ex  div. ; 
ditto,  1872,  97  to  97^ ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19  5-16  to 
19  7-16;  San  Domingo,  28  to  30;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
51  3-16  to  51  5-16;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69J  to  70; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents,  1869,  C2J  to  63^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  674  to  674 ;  and  Uruguay,  75}  to  764. 

British  Railway  Shares:  —  Caledonian,  94  to  944; 
Eastern,  40^  to  404  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  146  to  1464 
Great  Western,  122f  to  122^^  ex  all  ;  Ilrighton,  80j  to  814  ; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  14  4 J  to  1454  ex  div.  ;  London  and 
North-Western,  144i  to  144J  ex  div.;  London  and  South- 
tern,  107  to  103  ex  div.;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  -If 
to  214;  Ditto  Preference,  60J  to  614;  Metropolitan,  71;  to ; 
ditto  District,  294  to  294;  Midland,  1324  to  1384  ex  div.;  Nortn 
British,  68|  to  68|;  North-Eastern,  163|  to  163| 

Sheffield,  74|  to  75* ;  South-Eastern,  1064  to  1064 ; 

Eastern  “A,”  874  to  874. 


Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American,  90  to  91;  Eaatern, 
9  to  94  ;  Eastern  Extension,  8|  to  9 ;  Telegraph  Gonsiructio  , 
334  to  331;  West  India  and  Panama,  6^  to  7;  Hoopers. 

134;  India-rubber,  314  to  324 ;  Credit  Foncier,  3f  to  4 ;  Gen 
Credit,  f  to  |  prem.;  Hudson’s  Bay,  17  to  174; 

Financial,  14  to  l^dis. ;  Lorobardo-Venetian,  1^4 
Quebrada,  34  to  34;  Emma,  31  to  34  ;  Flagstaff,  44 
Chance,  24  to  3;  Richmond  Consolidated,  6  to  61 ;  Tecoma,  5 
24;  Eberhardt,  44  to  54;  London  Financial.  14  to  15 » 
Patent  Gas,  34  to  34  dis. 
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CO^i'TENTS  sills  of  the  "EXAMINES"  are 

forwarded  by  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Neivsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose.' 

The  examiner  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henrletta-strcet,  Covent-ffarden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  includinj?  Postage,  is  17b.  4d.  or  4*31  dols.,  Gold,  and  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34i  Pine-street,  New  York. 


The  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  35  Little  Collins* 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  3Ielbourne,  263. 


Theatre  royal,  DRURY  lane.— Sole  Lessee  and  ! 

Manager,  F.  B.  Chattkrtox.— This  theatre,  re-decorated  under  the  ! 
direction  of  Mr  3Iarsh  Nelson,  will  open  for  the  Dramatic  Season  on  I 
SATURDAY’,  September  20th,  when  will  be  produced  Shakespeare’s  I 
Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated  into  Four  Acts  | 
and  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday,  illustrated  with  new  and  | 
characteristic  scenery  by  Sir  William  Beverly.  The  cast  will  include  | 
Mr  James  Anderson,  Mr  Ryder,  Mr  A.  Glover,  Mr  Rignold,  Mr  Dolman, 
Mr  J.  Morris,  31r  A.  M.  Dennison,  Mr  H.  Clitford,  and  31r  H.  Sinclair ;  Miss 
Wallis,  Miss  Banks,  Miss  E.  Stuart,  Madlle  Adelina  Gedda,  Ac.  The  inci¬ 
dental  music  selected  and  composed  by  Mr  W.  C.  Levey.  The  ballet  and  ; 
grouping  of  crowds  arranged  by  Mr  John  C'ormack.  And  the  whole  to  be 
produi'ed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr  Andrew  Halliday  and  | 
F.  B.  Cliattertou.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Tragedy  the  National  Anthem  ! 
will  be  sung  by  the  entire  strength  of  the  company.  The  performances  will 
commence  with  a  Farcical  Ylusical  Eccentricity,  in  One  Act,  entitled 
NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  Characters  by  Messrs  Brittain  Wright, 

F.  Moreland,  Fred.  Evans  and  bis  ballet  troupe ;  Yliss  Harriet  Coveney 
and  3Iiss  Hudspeth.  To  conclude  with  a  New  and  Original  Farce,  entitled 
THE  STRAIGHT  TIP.  Characters  by  Jlessrs  Brittain  Wright,  F.  More¬ 
land,  A.  .M.  Denison,  and  Man  ton ;  Miss  Charlotte  Saunders,  5Iiss  Clara 
Jecks,  and  Mis-s  Maud  Howard.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas. 
Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Box  office  open  from  ten 
till  five  daily. 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 

Mr  James  Gciver. — EVERY  EVENING,  the  performance  will 
commence  with  Lord  Byron's  Grand  Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with 
entirely  new  and  magnificent  scenery  and  effects  by  Messrs  W.  Telbin, 
W.  L.  Telbin,  and  F,  Fenton.  Ylanf red,  Mr  Charles  Dillon,  supported  by 
a  powerful  company.  Grand  Ballet  and  Chorus.  To  conclude  with  the 
Comic  Drama  of  DOMINIQUE  THE  DESERTER.  Doors  open  at 
seveu  o'clock,  commence  at  7.30.  Box  office  open  daily  from  ten  till  live. 

PRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  NOTICE.  —  Mr 

James  Albury’s  New  Fairy  Spectacular  Extravaganza,  entitled  THE 
WILL  OF  WISE  KING  KINO,  will  positively  be  produced  on 
SATURDAY,  September  13,  1873.  Places  may  be  secured. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION,  1873  74. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on 
Wednesday.  October  1.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  p  m.  by 
Dr  F.  T.  ROBERTS,  B.Sc. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY’ of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (Including  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  2.  INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  p.m.  by  Professor  O.  HENRICI,  Ph  D. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  forthe  DEPARTMENT  of  FINE  ARTS, 
on  Thursday,  October  2,  at  4.30  p.m.,  by  Professor  E.  J.  POYNTER,  A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  Thursday,  October  2. 

The  EVENING  CLASSES  fbr  (Jlassics,  3Iodern  Languages,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  6. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  seveu  and  sixteen  will 
BE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  September  23. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full 
information  respecting  (glasses,  tws.  Days  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  &c., 
and  Copies  of  tne  R^ulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  Sciiolarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that 
for  the  Andrews  Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 
Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower-strcet  Station  of  the  Sletropolitan 
Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 


August,  1873. 


JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

^  107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
Whalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  Is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  synmtoms 
1  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 

‘^•tlng  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  deatli  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sufl'ering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  he  shown  its 
••verity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
Mdupd  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
^**^“*t  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
wuid  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
•xist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
*  ca^  ia  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
rener  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
®i*ery  It  endeavours  to  remove.’’ 

most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
men  la  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
ttost  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— -Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Banker8.-.McB8rs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

•tre!5tt^*W  Establishment  and  Office.— 107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 


ROYAL  school  of  MINES 

DEPART.MKNT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-third  Session.  1873-71,  which  will  commence  on  the 

LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL 

DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : — 


1.  Chemistry.  Py  K.  Frankland.  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R  S. 

4.  Mineralogy.  )  By  Wariugton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F. 

8.  Mining.  j  ('hairman. 


F.RS, 


{?.  rnysics.  By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph  D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum. 
on  entrance,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories 
Pupils  are  received  In  tlie  Chemical  Laboratory,  under  the  dirertiou  of 
Dr  I  rankiand.  and  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  under  tlie  direction  of 
Dr  Percy.  These  Laboratories  will  be  re-opened  on  October  1st. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 
Officers  in  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents,  and  Ylanagers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  rMuced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  grants  Two  Scholarships,  and 
several  others  have  also  been  established  by  (Government. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn-street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Note. — By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
the  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics,  and  Natural 
History  will  be  given  in  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhibition-road,  Soutii 
Kensington. 

The  cheque  bank,  limited. 

Offices— Pallmall  East,  and  124  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

The  GUARANTEE  FUND  of  £100,000  CONSOLS  has  bcoa  invested  in 
the  names  of  the  following 

TRUSTEES. 

ROBERT  DALGLISH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

CUTHBKRT  E.  ELLISON,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SAMUEL  MORLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

^Y.  H.  SMITH,  Esq..  3I.P. 

The  cheques  of  the  Cheque  Bank  supply  a  new,  safe,  and  universally 
applicable  method  of  paying  and  transmitting  small  amounts  of  £10  and 
under. 

All  cheques  are  crossed  and  payable  only  to  order. 

Each  cheque  bears  stamped  on  its  face  the  maximum  amount  for  whicli 
it  can  be  filled  up,  but  tlie  maximum  amount  must  be  previously  deposited, 
and  thus  no  account  can  be  overdrawn. 

A  cheque  may  be  filled  up  for  any  lesser  amount  than  the  maximum,  the 
balance  being  carried  forward  to  tlie  customer's  credit. 

The  cheques  are  supplied  in  books  of  ten  each,  costing  Is.,  being  lOd. 
Government  duty  and  2d.  Bank  commission. 

Applications  for  Cheques  to  be  made  at  the  Offices  as  above,  or  at  any  of  the 
following  Banks  (or  their  Branches),  where  the  funds  of  the  Cheque  Bank 
will  be  deposited : — 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
GLYN,  MILLS,  and  CO. 

WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  and  CO. 

NATIONAL  PROVI.NCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

DIMSDALE,  FOWLER.  BARNARD,  and  CO. 

CONSOLIDATED  BANK.  LIMITED. 

ALEXANDER.S,  CUNLIFFES.  and  CO. 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

ALLIANCE  BANK,  LI3IITED. 

JAY  COOKE.  McCULLOCH,  and  CO. 

HERRIES,  FARQUHAR,  and  CO. 

R.  TWINING  and  CO. 

RANSOM,  BOUVERIE,  aud  CO. 

CITY  BANK. 

NATIONAL  BANK. 

UNION  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BANK. 

3IANCHESTER  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 


Pallmall  East,  S.W. 

September,  1873. 


By  order, 

S.  J.  NICOLLE, 

Secretary  and  Accountant. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEA3I  NAVIGATION  C03IPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  __  '  _ 

MALTA  >  at  2  p.m. 

"a  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  3Ionday 

BOMBAY  >  at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 

OALLE  1 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

B03IBAY 

OALLE 

31 A  DR  AS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AU.STRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


Thursday,  Sept. 
II  and  25,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning. 
Sept.  19  and 
Oct.  3,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 

Friday  morning. 
Oct.  3,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  Sept.  8 
and  22,  at 
5  a  m ,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

3Ionday,  Oct.  6. 
at  3  a.m ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


Thursday.  Sept.  Friday  morning.  3fonday,  Oct.  6. 
AU.STRALIA  25,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  3,  and  at  5  am,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND’  &  every  fourth  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
ftTxi  va1» 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vl4  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
Issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  al»o  he 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billlter-itreet  (South  Italian 

^Forl^ates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  infonnatlon, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadennall-street,  London,  or  Clriental- 
place,  Southampton.  _ _ _ 

VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

'THE  DIPLOMA  of  HONVIUR,  IWng  the  liiaheat 

X  distinction,  has  been  awarded  to  LIEBIG  COMPANY  S  LX  TRACI 

°^Rjquire'the  facsimile.  In  blue,  of  the  inreitcr’i  (Baron  Justin  r.  Liebig) 
sljfnature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 
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SUTLER Y,  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


Table  j 
Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

i  8. 

d. 

19  .  i 

15  .  1 

1  7 

20  .  1 

16  .  1 

7 

33  .  1 

24  .  1 

8 

37  .  1 

28  . 

10 

40  . 

30  . 

10 

6 

45  . 

36  . 

15 

46  .  ' 

38  .  < 

18 

55  .  1 

42  . 

19 

6 

23  .  . 

19  .  1 

7 

6 

3j-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen .  '  19  ,  i  15  .  j  7  . 

.‘U  do.  balanced  do .  20  .  I  16  .  |  7  . 

do.  do .  ,  33  .  !  24  .  8  . 

3}  fine  ivory  do .  ;  37  •  I  28  .  10  . 

4  do.  extra  lar^fe,  do .  i  40  .  30  .  10  6 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory . . .  |  45  .  ]  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  .  |  46  .  |  38  .  |  18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades  . .  :  55  .  j  42  .  19  6 

Nickel  electro- silvered  handles  .  23  .  .  19  .  1  7  6 

WILLIAM  8,  BURTON,  General  Furnishinjr  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  II.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  5,  and  6  I’erry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

DRIX’E  and  CO.’S  HOUSE  FURNISHING  ESTA¬ 
BLISHMENT  is  the  largest  in  the  Kingdom,  and  contains  the  most 
varied  STOCK  of  CARPETS,  Cabinet  Furniture,  Upholstery  Goods, 
Bedding,  &c.,  suitable  for  any  class  of  house.  The  whole  of  their  immense 
stock  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  lowest  cash  prices,  and  arranged  in 
suites,  so  that  intending  purchasers  may  make  their  own  calculations  as  to 
the  cost  of  furnishing  There  are  fifty  suites  of  Bed  Room  Furniture  in 
various  woods  always  on  view  from  84Si  per  suite  to  £150,  and  entire  suites 
of  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Furniture  in  every  known  style.  DRUCE 
and  CO.,  being  manulacturers,  are  enabled  to  guarantee  every  article  sold 
by  them,  and  they  respecH'ully  beg  to  invite  intending  purchasers  to  visit 
their  Show  Rooms  before  deciding  elsewhere. 

68,  69,  and  53  Baker-street,  and  3  and  4  King-street,  Portman-square. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  li  E  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in 
v.iluo.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1749.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 

""k  I  N  A  H  AN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 
CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 
in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAIIAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

WATERS^  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  the  weak.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprin¬ 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  Wine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  SOs.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

OamiNAL  MAKEns, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

LEA  &  PERRIN^S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
afid  see  the  Names  of  LEA  aud  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

OSLEll’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


Just  published,  price  6d., 

rpHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Assets  in 

-I-  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R.  DRY'SDALE.  ^  *  IQ 

BAILLIERE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William- street  ^tran.i 
London.  ’ 

^pO  INVESTORS. — Now  Ready,  PENNINGTOxr 
X  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Inve«tm*n* 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  Ss.  amiuaiil 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C.^ — 

HEALTHY  DIGESTIONr~ 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  oivanK 
and  when  they  are  impaired,  the  popular  and  profession^  remedyi* 

:M:oI^soTT’s  ipeupsitte. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globnlen 
iu  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  bv  all 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southamptou-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioD, 

With  a  Delight  All  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SEKVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UJ»PER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
strect,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square).  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION.— The  admireiTTf 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  ‘‘R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  tlieir  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  aud  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Uenrletta-street,  Cavendish-square. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Maguesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITi  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  aud  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  aud  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  I'OWDKR  EVER  INVENTED. 

”  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  aud  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box. 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon- street;  and 

HOV^ENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street.  _ 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the 

who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relleu  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .3s.  6d..7i., 

(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR  ^  ,, 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delica  y 
to  the  Hands  and  Anus.  48.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  ”  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.-^ Health  ^ 
ALL  Times. — The  journey  from  infancy  to  age  Is  beset  with  dang 
from  accidents  or  diseases,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  remediw  of ^ 
of  the  excellent  medicaments  discovered  and  manufactured  by  xToi 
Holloway.  The  Pills  cast  out  the  countless  imparities  which  are  -ools 
gaining  admission  into  the  stomach  and  clrcnlatlon.  The  ^ 

and  soothes  inflammatory  tendencies,  disperses  diseases  of  the 
heals  ulcerations,  irrespective  alike  of  their  depth  or  duration ;  ^ 

and  Ointment  are  carefully  prepared  vegetable  extracts, 
by  any  mineral  matters,  whereby  the  thousand  evils  which  were  eng 
on  the  constitution  by  mercury  and  antimony  are  altogether  avoioe  . 
secondary  illnesses  are  unknown  after  Holloway’s  treatment. 
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READY  THIS  DAY. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HTS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bouhnb. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thoumtok, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henrt  Trimen,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Minto.M. A. 
VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lett 
VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A,  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Cairnbs,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

Fawcett. 

XL  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

‘‘ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFOUMERS,”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIREDTOSELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  ^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW. 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southompton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  fcc.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


^FHE  LIBRARY  of  SIR  FREDERICK  MADDEN,  the 

J-  late  Keeper  of  the  Alanuscripts  at  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of 
an  extremely  interesting  collection  of  Early  English  and  Scottish  Books, 
Ballads,  Romances,  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  English  and  German  Dialects, 
important  MSS.  Collections,  Dictionaries,  and  Grammars  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  Languages.  &c.  Also  the  major  part  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Rev. 
OSWALD  COCKAYNE,  very  rich  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
Literature,  many  of  the  books  with  important  MSS.  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions,  have  just  been  added  to  my  stock. 

A  Catalogue  is  in  preparation,  and  can  be  had  shortly. 

BERNARD  QUARITCII,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 

ALD  BOOKS  WANTED  to  PURCHASE  for  CASH. 

A  List  of  Special  DESIDERATA,  for  which  the  full  value  would  be 
given,  gratis  on  application. 

BERNARD  QUARITCII,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 


A  RATTS  on  APPLICATION,  a  Catalo^e  of  Valuable 
Standard  Literature,  magnificent  Books  of  Prints,  fine  Works  on 
>atural  History,  Voyages,  Travels,  Architecture,  8k.,  offered  for  Cash  at 
much  reduced  nett  prices,  by 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PiccadlUy,  London. 

the  woman  question. 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER: 

L— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV’.— THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. -WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. -WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

\  II.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL- BEADING  DISEASE. 

X— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 


The 

this 


Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘ 
imnnJ*.  yawtion,’  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  ...... 

ori^no^"*  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
^  Kinai  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges- 
man  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 

to  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 

'w  news  on  this  great  subject.”— Metropolitan. 

8®  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  ts.  2d. 

E-  BALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING.— PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

DAILY  CIRCCLATION  UPWARDS  OP 
4  0,0  0  0, 

Which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Provincial  Daily 

Newspaper. 


NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

(established  1764.) 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY.- PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

AVBRAQE  CIRCULATIOM  UPWARDS  OP 
3  1,0  0  0. 

The  Publisher  Of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  begs  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  declaration  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  two  newspapi-rs. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DaILY  CURUNICLK,  as 
declared  before  the  Bight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  up 
to  June  Ihth,  1873.  was  35,5.34. 

From  the  detailed  statement  herewith  annexed  of  the  circulation  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHHONICLE  since  that  date  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  circulation  is  upwards  of  40.0UO  copies  per  day,  which  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  provincial  daily  newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  VYEEKLY  CHBONfCLE  Is 
upwards  of  31.000  copies  per  week,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  any 
other  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the  same  price. 

Circulation  op  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  op 
TUB  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

DECLARATION  of  GEORGE  NESBITT,  Public  Accountant,  Fellow  of 
the  Manchester  Institute  of  Accountants  :— 

I,  GEORGE  NESBITT,  of  11  Cross-street,  in  the  city  of  Manohester,  In 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  Public  Accountant,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare : — 

1.  That  I  have  had  produced  to  me,  and  have  examined,  all  the  publish¬ 

ing  books  and  accounts,  and  the  invoices  and  receipts  for  paper 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  from  the  Twenty-fourth  day  of 
March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873,  to  the  proprietors  oi  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  the  NEWCASTLE 
VV’EEKLY  CHRONICLE  Newspi^rs,  which  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  else¬ 
where. 

2.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

CHRONICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Olhcc  in 
Westgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873,  amounts  to 
2,558,490. 

3.  That  the  said  number  of  2,558,490  copies  of  the  said  newspapers,  so 

printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the  period  of  Seventy-two 
Days,  being  the  number  of  publishing  days  between  the  said 
Twenty-fourth  day  of  March  and  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  an 
average  of  35,534  copies  per  day. 

4.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY 

CH  BONICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  in 
VV’estgatc-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 
Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  to  and  with  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June, 
1873,  amounts  to  378,250. 

5.  That  the  said  number  of  378,250  copies  of  said  NEVVX’ASTLE 

VV’KKKLY  CHBONICLE,  so  printed  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the 
period  of  Twelve  VYeeks,  being  the  number  of  publishing  weeks 
between  the  said  Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  ana  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  June,  an  average  of  31,521  copies  per  week. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  Dei-laration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  tme.  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  and  pa.-*8ed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ills  late  3Injesty,  King  William  the  F’ourth, 
intitutled,  “An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  more  Effectual  Abolition  of  Oaths  and  Atfirmatious 
taken  and  made  in  the  various  depart  meats  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  maxe  other  provisions 
for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths." 

GEORGE  NESBITT,  F.M.I.A, 

Declared  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle  upon- Tyne  aforesaid,  this  Sixteenth 
day  of  June,  1873,  before  me. 

RICHD.  CAIL,  Mayor, 

One  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
Printed  during  the  week  commencing  J  uue  16  was 


On  MONDAY . 

.  Juue 16 

.  41.7CO 

On  TUESDAY . 

...  ...  ...  ...  Juue  17 

.  :ui,r)00 

On  WEDNESDAY  ... 

.  June  18 

.  36,260 

On  THURSDAY 

.  ...  ...  June  19 

.  :m».30o 

On  FRIDAY  . 

.  June  20 

.  37.500 

On  SATURDAY 

.  Juue  21 

36,500 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 

2*24,750 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  J  uue  23  was 

On  MONDAY .  -  •••  June  23 

On  TUESDAY  ... 

On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 

On  SATURDAY 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues 


June  24 
June  25 
June  26 
J  une  27 
June  28 


The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 
Printed  daring  the  week  commencing  June  30  was 
On  MONDAY .  J*"**  30 


On  TUESDAY 
On  WEDNESDAY 
On  THURSDAY 
On  FRIDAY  ... 
On  SATURDAY 


July  1 
July  2 
July  3 
July  4 
July  5 


Total  Nnraber  for  Six  Ittoe# 

CiniF  Publibhiho  Omet— 
CHROinCLE-BUlLDINGS,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


40,000 

fiO.OOO 

63,000 

48,000 

40,(K)0 

40,000 

271,000 


40,000 

38,500 

39.250 
.39,500 
.39,760 

40.250 

238,260 


THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  (5,  1S73 


THE  POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette 

And  other  Tale?.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bap* 
BARA'S  History,’ Ac.  ivols. 

“  Misa  Edwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales  nrA 
as  good  as  those  in  ‘  Miss  C’arew,’  which  is  hiy^h  praise."— ^ 
“  These  tales  contain  a  pleasing  variety  of  incidents.  Eacli  sketch  u  - 
feast  in  itself. ’’-i/orm/i:/  Post.  » 

F.ROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

“  Amusing  and  clever,  and  the  plot  admirably  developed  Vera  Harrison 
the  heroine,  is  a  charming  character -life-like  and  loveable.’’— JoAn  Btiu  ’ 
“  Mrs  Day’s  sentiments  are  alwavs  lady-like  and  healthy,  and  she  shows 
a  genuine  love  for  natural  I>eauty.’  —  John  Bull. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

"  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.”— Oftserrer. 

“  A  capital  book,  far  above  the  average.”— Jb/in  BuU. 

“An  ingenious  plot,  worked  out  with  much  skill.”— OropAic. 

“  There  is  genuine  merit  in  these  volumes.” — Sunday  Tunes. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


ISTIHATES  BT  POST,  OR  OR  APPLICATION  TO 


14,  IB,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


“  The  Book  of  the  Season.” — Cburf  Circular. 

In  One  Vol.,  8vo,  price  148., 

Life  amongst  the  MODOCS:  Unwritten  History. 

By  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

"A  very  singular  and  interesting  record.."— Spectator 
“  As  a  book  of  adventures  no  fresher  or  more  entertaining  work  of  the 
kind  has  appeared  for  a  generation.”— G/o6c. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 


The  WOOING  O’T,  By  Mrs  Alexander,  Author  of 

‘  Which  shall  It  be  ?  ’  &c.  3  vols. 

The  MIDDLE-AGED  LOVER.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald, 

Author  of  ‘  Bella  Donna,’  &c.  2  vols. 

“There  are  indications  in  this  story  of  talent  of  a  superior  order,  and  of 

ffenuine  quickness  in  Heiztng  and  portraying  character.  Mr  Fitzgerald  is  a 
Ively  doscriber  of  manners." — Saturday  Review. 

LOVE  or  PRIDE.  A  Novelette.  From  the  Swedish  by 

ANNIE  WOOD.  1vol. 

ROSA  NOEL  :  a  Novel.  In  3  vols. 

“This  story  lingers  in  our  memory,  possessing  the  threefold  charm  of 
novelty,  originality,  and  refliiement  of  style.”— Courf  Erpress. 

“  An  eminently  readable  book.” — Athencrum. 

“  Quite  remarkable  for  originality  and  cleverness.” — Morning  Post. 
“Bearing  signs  in  every  page  of  considerable  talent.”— Jt>An  Bull. 

SHE  and  I :  a  Lovo  Story.  A  Life  History.  By  John 

C.  HUTCHESON.  In  2  vols. 

“  We  own  to  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  tale  as  to  take  a  surrepti¬ 
tious  glance  at  the  end."—  Spectator. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 


ON  OCTOBER  IST  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

.  PRICE  28.  6d. 

A  High  Class  Literary  and  Social  Periodical.  The  NEW  QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE  will  contain  more  printed  matter  than  any  published  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear  type. 

The  Magazine  will  contain,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and 
General  Interest,  Two  or  more  Tales  of  considerable  length  by  Kuiinent 
Writers.  The  Tales  will  invariably  be  completed  in  the  Number  in  which 
they  appear. 

The  Magazine  will  likevrise  be  open  to  Authentic  Works  of  Travel  and 
Biography.  A  very  High  Literary  Standard  will  be  maintained. 

CoxTEVTS  or  Number  I. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEMl’EST:  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmur.’ 

RABELAIS:  a  Critical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GILLIO  VESCONA,  PUET  AND  PAINTER:  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  lls.,  payable  in  advacce. 


Now  ready, 

ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

Handsome  cloth,  ISs. ;  H alf- bound  calf,  2Gs. ;  full  calf,  £1  lls.  Cd.. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES. 

Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations  :  for  Universal  Reference. 

FOCUTKBNTH  EDITION, 

Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged  by  BENJAMIN  VINCENT,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain ;  bringing  the 
History  of  the  World  down  to  August,  1{«73. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster  row. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  165. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER. 
X  With  Illustrations  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
DU  MAURIEK. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  II.  VI. -Good  for 
Nothing.  VII.— A  Recruit.  VIlI.-So  Be  It.  IX.-The  Tea 
Pound  Note.  X.— Taken  into  Custody. 

Book  III.  I.— A  Fnsl  ionable  Wedding.  II — The  Duchess  of  Court- 
hope.  III.— Maniuis  of  Kingsgear. 

THE  RINGED  PLANET. 

A  VISION  OF  CO.MMU.MSM:  a  Grotesque. 

JACK  AND  THE  BEAN-STALK. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STOKES. 

PH YSH’AL  EDUCATION.  .  «  w*. 

ZELDA'S  roRTUXK  (With  an  Illustration.)  VIII.-Kiog  Cophetua. 
JX.— An  Episode,  X.— Miserrima. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 


Early  in  October, 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HAYDN  SERIES.-Price  ISs. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  POPULAR  MEDICINE 
AND  HYGIENE; 

Comprising  all  possible  SELF-AIDS  in  ACCIDENTS  and  DISEASE. 
Being  a  Companion  for  tlie  Traveller,  Emigrant,  and  Clergyman,  os  well  as 
for  the  Heads  of  all  Families  and  Institutious. 

Edited  hy  EDWIN  LANKESTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Coroner  for 
Central  Middlesex. 

Assisted  by  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  of  the  ROY’AL 
COLLEGES  of  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS. 


RATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY: 

ITS  NATURE,  ITS  PRESENT  RELATION  TO  EXISTING 
CHURCHES,  AND 

A  PLKA  FOR  ITS  SEPARATE  ORGANISATION. 

Price  Cd. ;  per  post,  6id. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southarapton-street,  Strand.  W.C. 

.IGION  of  HEALTH;'#  Lecture  by 

BETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘H>e  Stjcl 

nf  ftiria.’  •  How  to  Keep  a  HouseauH* 


London  :  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-comer,  Paternoster 

row,  E.C. 


WFLL  APPEAR  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13th,  Price  2d., 

JOHN  STUART  MILL,  as  SOME  of  the  WORKING 

CLASSES  KNEW  HIM.  By  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 
An  Answer  to  a  Letter  circulated  by  the  Author  of  the  Article  In  the 
Times  on  Mr  Mill's  death.  “  Truth  can  never  be  confirmed  enough,  though 
doubts  did  ever  s\eep."— ShaJespete. 

CHRONICLE  OFFICE,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London 


Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pultenev-street,  in  the  Pariah  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southamptou-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  -S.\tuudat,  Septeoil 


